











See inside pages for ‘‘ THE GIFT OF THE SIMPLE KING,”’ the fourth of a series of Nine Stories 
written by GILBERT PARKER, the famous English novelist, expressly for this paper. 
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Conan Doyle’s Great Story. 


The first instatinient of DD 1. Conan DD ili s lates 
story, entitled 
‘¢ THE STARK=-MUNRO LETTERS,”’ 
will appear in Lesute’s Werekiy for December 3th 


(ou) (Christmas edition) 


Dr. Doyle regards this as THE BEST WorRK /ie has yet 


produced, and this wei RO ii uht he the cone lusion oF all 


who read it. NStark-Munro is a edical practitioner, 


, ’ ~? yt , , ’ 
and the story deals with the mental and moral strngales he 


as called 10 Face ih ManRTHA his au im the wo | 

The CONSPICUOUS cha acrers ] thie cf ,/havea 

r 

sind ecucd éndscidualtiv which challenaes and holds th 
interest and atlention / wl j ‘ s ist 

Persons d suring to tain the sto yasita ATS ut 
will app a) only in these col ih should send in their 
orders at once Its publication ill extend er sta 


, 
months or more. 
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What the Election Involves. 


T is conceded on all hands that the result of the coming 
election in this State will have a national significance 
In the elections so far held in other States the Democratic 
policy has been only measurably on trial, none of them hay 
ing experienced the full effects of that policy industrially 
or financially. But New York, with its vast and composite 
activities, its enormous varicty of industries, its world 
reaching system of finance, has felt in every fibre of its busi 
ness life the disastrous consequences of Democratic inca 
pacity and dishonesty. Counted on a money basis, its 
losses, since that party came into power, have amounted 
to hundreds of millions of dollars ; and the end is not yet. 
Here, then, in a peculiar sense, the Democratic policy as a 
whole will be subjected to the supreme test, and its con 
demnation by a decisive vote will be in a way conclusive 
as to the popular determination and purpose to wrest the 
government at the earliest opportunity from the hands of 

those who have so flagrantly abused their trust. 

But the people of this State are to pass, in this clection, 
upon something more than the general economic and ad 
ministrative policy of the Democratic party. Men as well 
as principles are on trial in this contest; local as well as 
general policies are to be weighed and tested. In nomi 
nating David B. Hill as their candidate for Governor, the 
Democracy challenged an examination of his record as a 
man, and asked the people to approve it That record is 
known to all. It is characterized from first to last by the 


knaveries of the trickster and the demagogue. As «ce 
scribed in the resolutions of the State Democracy: ** It has 


been built upon corruption ; he has prostituted an able in- 
tellect to evil ends; he planned and directed the political 
crime rebuked in 1893 by a majority of a hundred thou 
sand, and he is the arch-enemy of good government and 
real reform.” This Democratic arraignment, true as it is, 
expresses the truth only in part. Mr. Hill has done more 
than any living man to debauch our politics and elevate 
political crimes to the dignity of virtues. He has been the 
conspicuous patron of the vicious forces in our public lif 
he has exuited in their support; and he looks to these in 
this contest to save him from overthrow. In his speech at 
Syracuse, formally opening the campaign, his appeal was 
distinctively to this element. He vig rously defended 
the infamous Legislative theft of 1891, using the amazing 
argument that the Democrats having a majority of forty 
seven thousand on their State ticket, they had a right to 
control the Legislature, no matter even if the law was 
‘strained’ and judicial orders were disobeyed. A more 
unqualified justification of the doctrine of rebellion and 
revolution was never made by a candidate for public office. 
It goes without saying that, holding these sentiments and 
occupying this attitude toward the law, the success of Sen- 
ator Hill would subject the State to the renewed domi 
nation of its most dangerous classes, and postpone indef- 
initely the civic purification which has become essential to 
the preservation of our institutions. 

We cannot permit ourselves to doubt the issue of a con 
test involving interests so important. The moral sense of 
the people of this State has never yet been appealed to in 
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vain. Realizing that the honor and the welfare of the 
commonwealth are at stake, and that a failure to rebuke 
the practices and policies for which Senator Hill stands in 
our history would expose us to the derision of the whol 
sisterhood of States, they will speak with an emphasis 
which will demonstrate unmistakably their fidelity to sound 


principles and cleanly methods of government. 


A Worthy Candidate. 


COLONE! Wintiiam L 
STRONG, the mayoralty can 
didate of the clements op 
posed to Tammany, is in 
every respect an admirable 
representative of the best 
citizenship of the metropo 
lis. In point of personal 
character no man stands 
higher. Able, modest, con 


scientious, benevolent, he is 





at once a singularly lov 


COLONEL WILLIAM L. STRONG 


able and an exceptionally 
useful man. The honors he has received in the commercial, 
financial, social, and political world have come to him un 
sought. They are the tribute of his peers to his exccu 
tive genius and perfect probity. His capacity for work is 
prodigious. A member of one of the largest banking-houses 
in the world, calling on Colonel Strong, at his office, for the 
first time, expressed, on leaving, his surprise at having 
met a manof such apparent leisure. Another great banker 
replied : ‘* Ah, but I have never known a man who could 
dispatch business so promptly, so accurately, and witb so 
little fuss as Colonel Strong.” 

He has ever been the generous, unostentatious friend 
of the poor. In his devoted services and lavish gifts to 
St. John’s Guild in its noble work among the children of 
the poorest, Colonel Strong has earned the undying grati 
tude of tens of thousands of that unfortunate class. For 
years he has been the most liberal supporter of the only 
refuge for homeless and friendless men in the city. When 
this home, last New Year’s Day, gave a dinner to more than 
six thousand hungry men, fear was expressed lest. thi 
supplies would give out. Colonel Strong’s characteristic 
reply was: ‘‘ Have you not promised a dinner to every 
hungry man that comes 7’ ** Yes.” ** Then do it, and 
send me the bill for the deficit 

His first employer in New York (one of the ve ry largest 
wholesale dry-goods houses of the ’fifties) offered young 
Strong, then in the twenties, a partnership. Mr. Strong 
declined in these words: ‘* Several of your men_ have 
served you longer and quite as successfully and faithfully 
as Thave. I cannot accept a partnership over their heads,” 
and he did not. Such has ever been the man’s generous 
loyalty to friends and justice. 

The colonel is the most democratic and approachable of 
men. President of a great bank, and with numerous great 
responsibilities, each enough to occupy the entire time of 
ordinary men, no sentinel or clerk guards his door. Thi 
humblest man or woman always has free access to his sym 
pathetic ear, 

As mayor of this city, he would be equally accessible to 
all who are concerned in the city’s welfare. He would 
introduce honest and cleanly methods into the public ad 
ministration, protect the people from the rapacity of knaves 
and the arrogance of partisan bosses, and help to make 
home rule in this great metropolis something more than a 
name. He can be elected if every voter who detests Tam 
many rule will take the pains to go to the polls and vote in 
his favor. Surely no right-minded citizen can hesitate or 
neglect to assert himself in furtherance of this result. 


French Views of American 
Womanhood. 


[> S=->> T must be admitted that Americans 
a p> | are very fond of knowing how they 
+e strike critics of other nationalities 

a ry . ° ° . 
A I\n lhe foreign comment on this national 

‘ + Ji \ a . . . ‘ P > > 
SM le =| Characteristic is that this fondness for 
SAF -{} | ; : 
. a é secing ourselves as others see us is 
- tty ‘4 |} due to our conceit and bumptiousness, 
' 4, i . . . 
I} }_ =) | to the self-consciousness of youth, 
\ 


Wr | Vz ] and a vulgar craving for approval, 
ZW '' We may be young and we may be 

ioe hd! conceited, and there may be in our 
society a full measure of vulgarity, but none of these ac 
counts for our partiality for criticism. The real cause 
escapes forcign observers just as it would baffl> them if it 
were pointed out tothem. We like to read the comments 
of foreigners because we have a keen sense of humor, be 
cause we do not take ourselves so seriously that we do not 
like to laugh at ourselves and at those who look at us from 
queer points of view. That is the reason, and no foreigner 
has found it out, be¢ause foreigners, whether from Eng 
land or from France, are incapable of appreciating the 
quality of that humor which contributes so greatly to the 
wholesome gaycty of American life. 

We have recently had in this country, on a tour of 
observation and inspection, a distinguished French novelist, 
M. Paul Bourget, who is now giving to the world, through 
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thy column of esteemed conte mporaries, a series of 
papers on things American. Monsieur Bourget was prob- 
ably as well qualified as any Parisian of the day to look at 
us through the big end of an opera-glass and tell correctly 
what he saw And it must be said that he has endeavored 
with all his might to be fair and frank and unprejudiced 
in his judgment. Being a writer of wit and skill, his 
papers make most interesting reading—interesting reading, 
but not valuable. The witty Frenchman has kept his eyes 
open and has seen all that his eyes were capable of, but 
being French eyes, they see us not closely but far away, as 
though the wrong end of the glass had been leveled upon 
us But it is a good-natured glance, and the observations 
are kindiy meant. Sometimes he puts a very true picture 
before the world—his picture, for instance, of the social 
life at Newport. Here the picture is true, but the labeling 
is wrong. Monsieur Bourget thinks that this Newport 
picture is American—but it is not American in any sense 
except in the ettine No observer from foreign parts 
who makes the mistake of believing that the life of the 
high fashionables in America is typical of American life in 
its highest development will be able to say anything that 
is worth the saying. The fashionable circles in the great 
American cities are the very least important of all, as they 
have less influence than any other sct in the great forma 
tive work which is going on, The members of the fashion- 
able circles toil not neither do they spin. Looking at the 
women of this socicty, Monsicur Bourget has jumped to 
the conclusion that American women have no serious exist 
ence, but live mad lives of ‘‘ chaste depravity.” As every 
sane American knows, this is all nonsense, and not one whit 
fairer than it would be for one of us to study the Parisian 
erisette and then to say, **‘ Of such is the womanhood of 
France.” 

A Frenchman who looks at American women is utterly 
baffled by them because he cannot dissociate womankind 
from a coarse and brutal eroticism which is the burden of 
French fiction, if not of French life itself. An unprotected 
woman in the eyes of a Frenchman is prey to furnish food 
for his sensual appetites. That American women should 
pass through the world protected only by their own purity 
and go unscathed, is incomprehensible to them. They sim- 
ply cannot understand it, and they give it up as a riddle 
without an answer. Probably it would have been better 
for Monsicur Bourget if he had given up the riddle, and 
had not attempted to account for the anomalous condition 
of women in this country. The climate has to do with it, 
he thinks, and the lingering influences of Puritanism. 
Then, also, the chivalry of men who have spent part of their 
lives in frontier regions, in mining camps, and so on, where 
women were few, and therefore sacred and precious, is a 
factor in the case. When aman is doing his best it seems 
a little ungracious to say that he is writing bosh, but that 
is exactly what in this instance the gifted French novelist 
has been doing 


The answer to the riddle is not difficult to an American, 


because he does not recognize that there is any riddle. He 
knows that American women are chaste and pure merely 
because they are good, and because it never enters into 
their blessed heads to be anything clse. They are free in 


their manners and in their speech; they are free in their 
goings and in their comings, because they know no harm, 
And heaven grant that they may always be so; and that 
so long as the French nature remains what it is American 
womanhood may continue to be an insoluble riddle to all 


French critics 


Some Aspects of Contemporary 
English Politics. 


== OREMOST among the newer feat- 

phi ures in English potitics is the posi- 

Fas | tion of the Independent Labor 

f iE | movement in local as well as na- 
IA tional affairs. As a national or- 

WL: Sa) ganization the Independent party 
i) x is not more than two years old; 
f A but within the last few months it 


wv & has extended itself so rapidly as to 
have become a source of much un 
casiness to the whips and organiz- 
ers of the Liberal party. The In- 
dependents are now as antagonistic to the Liberals as they 
are to the Conservatives ; they insist,as Parnell did twenty 
years ago, that from their point of view there is nothing 
to choose between Liberals and Tories ; and that the Inde- 
pendents may become a source of considerable danger to 
the Liberals was made clear by the recent by-elections at 
Leicester and Sheffield. They did not carry their candi- 
dates at cither election ; but both at Leicester and at Shef 
field the Independents polled surprisingly well, and their 
successes at these places have emboldened them to put 
from twenty to twenty-five candidates in the field in readi 
ness for the next general election. In nearly all these cases 
it will be the Liberal seat that will be endangered by the 
presence of the labor candidate. 

Membership in this new and aggressive party is open to 
all men and women who take up the position that the inter- 
ests of labor are paramount to, and must take precedence 
of, all other interests. Its platform is distinctly socialistic. 
It calls for a legal eight-hours day ; the abolition of over- 


time and piece-work ; provision for the sick, disabled, and 
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aged out of taxes upon unearned incomes; free unsec- 
tarian primary, secondary, and university education ; work 
for the unemployed ; taxation to extinction of unearned 
incomes ; and, finally, for the substitution of arbitration for 
war, and the consequent disarmament of the nations. The 
new party is drawing its members almost exclusively from 
the ranks of the laboring classes, and mainly from those 
Nor is 
the new party content with activity in the sphere of na 


who hitherto have been voting with the Liberals. 


tional politics. It is going into local politics, and at the 
elections in November will put forward a large number of 
candidates for the newly created district and parish coun 
cils, for the municipal councils in the large towns and 
cities, and also for the school boards. 

Until a few years ago these local positions, all of which 
are honorary, were entirely in the hands of the well-to-do 
middle classes ; but of late, and even before the Independ- 
ent Labor party came into existence, labor candidates have 
come forward, and now there is hardly a local governing 
body in the industrial districts which is without its labor 
representative. Only one department of local public life 
was kept free from the influence of the new movement. 
This was the administration of the poor law. <A property 
qualification served to keep the poor-law administration in 
middle-class hands. The Parish and District Councils Act 
of last year, however, swept this qualification away and 
reduced every local governing body in England to a uni 
form democratic level. As a result the labor men will do 
their best in the coming elections, under the act of last 
year, to capture the poor-iaw boards ; and to this end they 
have drawn up a programme which embodies some very 
wide departures, all conceived in a socialistic spirit, from 
the Engiisi poor law as it has been carried out during the 
last sixty years by its middle-class administrators. Pre- 
eminently the various phases of the labor movement in 
local and national politics form the most interesting feature 
in English national life at the present time. 

Whether it is that the Engiish working classes are too 
busy with their own concerns, and in the enjoyment of 
their newly-acquired electoral privileges, or that they have 
become apathetic about home rule, the fact remains that 
nowadays, among the Radicals and the Socialists, little or 
nothing is heard about home rule for Ireland. There are 
no meetings or demonstrations in support of it ; and nearly 
all the references to the question in England come from the 
Tories, who are constantly insisting that, whether the Lib- 
erals like it or not, the next election must be fought 
squarely on the home-rule issue. The Tories are not con- 
tent that the question shall lie dormant. They want it out 
of the way, and if a majority of Tories should be returned 
to the next House of Commons the Tories and the union- 
ists will insist that the verdict then given shall be regarded 
as final. One thing is certain, the home-rule question has 
now reached a crisis of the acutest character. The events 
of the next six months—for a general election cannot be 
much longer delayed—will settle the fate of home rule for 
many years tocome. The position of the Irish party just 
now is more precarious than it has been at any time since 
Parnell, with his amazing skill and generalship, brought it 
into existence, 

Another obvious feature in English contemporary poli- 
tics is the unreality of the movement against the House of 
Lords. Two or three attempts have been made to inau- 
gurate a campaign against the upper chamber; but even 
people who least admire the Lords as a factor in legislation 
must admit that these attempts have failed. The action of 
the Lords in rejecting the Home Rule bill and the measure 
for reinstating the evicted tenants in Lreland has aroused 
hostile feelings in that country ; and among the working 
class politicians in England there is a lively feeling of re 
sentment at the action of the upper chamber in regard to 
the Employers’ Liability bill. But although expression is 
frequently given to these feelings, and although it is be 
coming increasingly clear that but little progressive legis 
lation can ever be carried by a Liberal government with a 
permanent hostile majority in the House of Lords, there is 
nothing in the present movement against the upper cham 
ber at all approximating to the widespread popular out 
bursts against the Lords which followed their tampering 
with the great Parliamentary reform measures of 1832 and 
1884—outbursts which on those two memorable occasions 
forced the Lords to give way. As a matter of fact, the 
present movement lacks a leader. It has neither a Hume 
nor a Bright. What is perhaps still more important, it 
altogether lacks the middle-class support which carried the 
measures of 1832 and 1884. 


the English middle classes have got all they desire from 


It would seem that nowadays 


Parliament, and are glad rather than otherwise that the 
House of Lords stands in the way of further constitutional 
reform. The fact remains that the middle classes are stand- 
ing aloof from the present agitation against the Lords, and 
so far it is not possible to see that the movement has made 
any appreciable headway. 

One other feature in the domestic polities of England 
remains to be noted. The trade-unionists have at last de- 
clared against the landing of pauper aliens, At the trades 
union congress at Norwich they called upon the govern 
ment to follow the example of this country and put an end 
to pauper immigration. The trouble in England has never 
assumed the seriousness it did in this country ; but the 
trade - unionists have come to the conclusion that harm 
is done to the operatives in a number of industries by 
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unrestricted immigration, and they now desire that some re 
strictions shall be at once imposed. From this it looks as 
though the protectionist idea is extending itself in England 
beyond the classes to which the London Spectator made 


reference a few weeks ago. 


Base=ball and Cricket. 


HERE is little probability that 


, ae the game of cricket will ever 

Fes. \ i become fashionable in this coun- 

: cS) eS try. As between it and base- 
foe \ Hp )) ball, the average American will 
f x o~ 7 prefer the latter every time. 
ae ae The American game is so much 
1 [ x ) faster than the English that, 

/ { \ | with all due respect to Lord 

) /) fy Nee Hawke, a comparison of the 

é /] / \ latter with the former would 
ay 2 < be like contrasting a meteor 


and the head-light of a canal 
boat, or a greyhound and a dachshund in the same breath. 
It is an established fact that the boy just launched on the 
tempestuous sea of commercial life may enjoy two games 
of base-ball in an afternoon, when his credulous employer 
fancies he is attending the obsequies of a near and dear 
relative. In England such a neophyte, under similar con- 
ditions, could not see more than half an inning. In order 
to witness a whole game he would be obliged to have two 
or three funerals in the family upon as many consecutive 
days. It is not within the bounds of probability to con- 
clude that any self-respecting American boy would lie on 
his side with the point of his jaw resting on his hand, 
propped on his elbow, to gaze through a crack or knot- 
hole in the fence to watch a game of cricket ; nor would he 
take the trouble to climb a near-by telegraph-pole, even if 
it had a cushioned seat at the top, for any such purpose of 
observation, 

If a game of base-ball is slow, there is still the alluring 
possibility of a fracas, which may terminate with the im- 
molation of the umpire, and this sanguinary feature of the 
sport cannot be estimated at its true value except by the 
most enthusiastic exponents and connoisseurs, In the old 
days when base-ball was in its frocks and pinafores the 
scores were usually about forty-three to twenty-seven, 
while those of cricket were what they are at present, two 
hundred and fourteen to one hundred and eighty-seven. 
Yet both games have progressed, inasmuch as the base-ball 
mon have substituted knee-breeches for trousers, while the 
cricketers have learned to recognize the airiness of the 
flannel cap, and to cast off the high hat forever and a day. 

Perhaps our lack of appreciation of the English game is 
due to the fact that it only thrives and flourishes under 
certain climatic conditions which do not exist in this coun- 
try. It is a well-known fact, even among people of the 
most superticial education, that the rubber-tree cannot be 
successfully and profitably cultivated in New Jersey. @ On 
the other hand, such an experiment as polar-bear farming 
in Florida would, to put it mildly, place the projector's 
sanity forever within the pale of criticism. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to argue that a game which has taken root 
and flourished for years in a land of fog can never be a lux- 
uriant triumph in a land of sunshine like this, except, pos- 
sibly, in its foggy and smoky spots, of which Pittsburg is 
said to be a shining example. Students of song will recall 
Mr. Emerson’s poem in which he speaks very cloquently 
of the effect which a bird singing in the open air made 
upon him, Having trapped the bird and brought it home, 
he listened to it as it sang in the suspended cage, only to 


learn that its minstrelsy was not the same, because the 


ereen fields, the flashing river, and the shining blue skies 
were absent. And we believe it is even the same with the 
game of cricket. Seen in Nottingham it may be very fine 
and in every way inspiring to the American, But when 
the same American sees the same team play at Staten 
Island there is something lacking, and that is the fog and 
the drizzle that constituted the perennial charm of the game 
abroad upon its native soil. Therefore when the All-Eng 
land eleven comes to our shores again it would be well for 
the combination to bring along, if possible, an abundant 
supply of fog in hermetically -seale d cans, to be distributed 
about the field during a game, or to advertise in the pubiic 


prints that'a contest would take place on a certain date, 


and add, ‘‘in case of fine weather the game will be played 


on the first foggy day.”’ 
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Tae Tammany politicians cannot afford to laugh at the 
movement organized by the women of the city in behalf of 
civic purity. This movement illustrates more strikingly 
than any other feature of the present struggle the depth 
and intensity of the feeling which has been awakened by 
the exposures of Tammany abominations, and it will prove 
an immensely powerful factor in achieving the overthrow 
of the existing +éyéme. 

Tue Atlanta Constitution, referring to reports that the 
election officers in some localities in Georgia threw out 


votes enough in counting the returns of the late clection 
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to reverse the results in the countics affected, declares with 
a good deal of emphasis that this sort of thing must stop, 
absolutely and at once. ‘‘ The voters of the State,” it de- 
clares, ‘‘ cannot be disfranchised on technical grounds, or 
because the managers of the precincts refuse to certify to 

e returns. Those who make the attempt on any ground 
are inflicting a terrible wound on the (Democratic) party and 
preparing to have themselves pilloried before the public. 
Ballot-box corruption is the worst form of thievery, and 
This is the right sort 
of talk, and we hope to see the Democratic managers in 


there shall be none of it in Georgia !”’ 
Georgia measure up to the spirit it embodies. 


SENATOR HILt has never enjoyed much of a reputation 
as a humorist, but certain phrases used by him in accept- 
ing the nomination for Governor plainly indicate that he is 
ambitious to obtain distinction in that particular 7é/e. One 
of these statements was to the effect that the purpose of 
the Democracy in this campaign was ‘‘ the uprooting of 
corruption and the correction of abuses every where.” 
None of our professional humorists ever perpetrated a 
better joke than that. David B. Hill and the Democratic 
party in New York fighting corruption and laboring for 
the removal of public abuses! That would be a curious 
sort of reform which the Hill-Maynard brand of purists 
would give us. We suspect that the samples which the 
people have had in former years have not been of a char- 
acter to inspire a very strong desire for further illustra- 
tions of the Senator’s peculiar ability in that direction. 


Now that the Supreme Court of South Carolina has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the dispensary law, there 
is likely to be a renewal of the war against the liquor- 
sellers who have been prosecuting their business during 
the last few months. Governor Tillman announces that he 
proposes to enforce the law, even if he has to employ the 
militia to do it, and he is not likely to recede from his pur- 
pose. There have already been some conflicts between the 
constabulary and the violators of the law, but it is doubt- 
ful if any organized resistance will be attempted outside, 
possibly, of one or two counties where the old aristocracy 
resent everything in the form of Tillmanism, and every 
encroachment, especially, on their ‘‘ personal liberty.” The 
Governor has warned the trial justices in these refractory 
counties that if they fail to do their duty they will be re- 
lieved, and he adds that if juries fail to convict on suffi- 
cient evidence, change of venue will be had. ‘‘ The law,” 
he says, finally, ‘‘ has come to stay, and the sooner that fact 
is recognized by the whisky men and those who have op- 
posed it heretofore the better it will be for all concerned.” 

*% 

THE business condition of the country is still affected by 
the Democratic threat to continue the tariff agitation until 
the protective system has been utterly destroyed. Here 
and there certain forms of industry have shown signs of 
improvement since the adjournment of Congress, but there 
has been no general revival, while in some branches of 
manufacture there has been a decline of production with a 
corresponding reduction of wages. So obviously disastrous 
are the results of the Democratic policy that enlightened 
members of that party, and especially those who are con- 
cerned in large enterprises, are cutting loose from the 
party in all parts of the country and allying themselves 
with the Republicans in the support of Congressional can- 
didates favorab'‘e to protection. - Thus General F. H. Wins- 
ton, Who was the United States Minister to Persia under 
Cleveland’s first administration, and who has been for years 
a leading Democrat of Chicago, has announced that, out of 
regard to his own interests and the public welfare, he will 
oppose the Congressional and Legislative candidates of his 
party. General Winston’s prominence gives especial em- 
phasis to the decision he announces, but he is only one of a 
multitude of Democrats who mean to put the seal of disap- 
proval upon the action of the party in reference to the 
tariff. 


SENATOR HILi seems to be hard pushed for campaign 
material. Some of the objections he raises to Mr. Morton 
are of the most frivolous and absurd character. Thus, in 
one of his recent speeches he objected to the Republican 
candidate, in the first place, because he was born in pro 
hibition Vermont. In the next place, he objected to Mr. 
Morton because, after quitting Vermont, he removed to 
New Hampshire, where he lived for many years. New 
Hampshire as a place of residence does not probably seem 
to the average person to be especially obnoxious, but Mr. 
Hill finds a reason for objecting to it in the fact that ‘* the 
constitution is most proscriptive in its terms, actually 
prohibiting any person not of the Protestant religion from 
being Governor, or a member of either of the*houses of the 
Legislature.” Mr. Morton had the temerity to dwell i+ 
that State until 1867, and all the time, so far as appears, 
made no protest against this intolerant character of the 
State constitution. Senator Hilk is careful to say éhat Mr. 
Morton has ‘‘ many excellent“qualities ; he is of genial dis 
position, and of conceded business ability, énd naturally 
attracts friends”; but the fact that he dared to live ina 
State where ‘‘instrnetion in piety, religiva, and morality 
may be obtained at the public expense” ruore than offsets, 
in the Senator's opinion, any personal merits which Mr. 


Morton may possess 
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“ She handed Hilton the paper as Ida fell in a faint on the floor.” 


TALES OF PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


A SERIES 


IV. 


3 
—~ ‘ICE Macavoy the giant ruled a tribe of 
/| \ Northern people, achieving the dignity 
| | \ chiefly by the hands of Pretty Pierre, 
4 = | | who called him Kine Macavoy. Then 


came a time when, tirin” of his kingship, 
he journeyed south, leaving all behind, 
even to his queen, who, in her royal bed 
of cypress and yarrow, came forth no 
more into the \bout Fort 
Guidon they still gave him his title, and 


mornin’. 


because of his rpuilelessness, sincerity, and 





generosity, Pierre called him ‘* The Sim 
ple Kine.” His seven feet and over 
shambled about, sug estine unjointed power, unshackled force, 
No one hated Macavoy, many loved him; he was welcome at the 
fire and the cookine-pot ; yet it seemed shameful to have so 
such an engine of life, which might do great 
Nobody thought much of that at Fort 
Pierre, who sometimes said, ‘* My 


much man useless 
Chines, wasting fuel. 
Guoion, except, perhaps, 
simi: xing, some day you shall have your great chance again, 
but not as a king ; as a giant, a man.” 

The day did not come immediately, but it came. 


OF NINE 


THE GIFT OF THE SIMPLE KING. 


SHORT STORIES 


When Ida, the deaf-and-dumb giri married Hilton, of the 
H. B. C., 
youd, sent her or brought her presents of one kind or another. 
Pierre’s sift Mexican saddle. He was branding Ida’s 
name on it with the broken blade of a case-knife when Macavoy 


every man at Fort Guidon, and some from posts be 
was a 


entered on him, having just returned from a vagabond visit to 
Fort St. Anne. 

‘Is it diggin’ out or carvin’ in y’are, Pierre ’”’ he asked, puff 
ing in his beard. 

Pierre looked up contemptuously, but did not reply to the 
insinuation, for he never saw an insult unless he intended to 
avenge it ; and quarrel with Macavoy—not he. 

‘* What are you going to give :” he asked. 

“Aw, give what to who, hop-o’-me-thumb ?” Macavoy said, 
stretching himself out in the doorway, his legs in the sun, his 
head in the shade. 

‘You've been taking a walk in the 
asked, though he knew. 

‘“To Fort St. Anne: a buryin’, two christ’nin’s, an’ a wed 
uv grog an’ swill—aw that, me button o’ the 


country, then ”’ Pierre 


din’ ; an’ tashin: 
North !” 

‘‘ Hey ! hey ! what a fool you are, my simple king ! 
Turn your head to the open air, 


You've 


got the things end foremost, 


BY GILBERT 


PARKER. 


for I go to light a cigarette, and if you breathe this way there 
will be a grand explode !” 

‘* Aw, yer thumb in yer eye, Pierre! It’s like a baby’s, me 
breath is, milk and honey it is—aw, yis; an’ Father Corraine, 
that was doin’ the trick for the love o’ God, says he to me, 
‘Little Tim Macavoy ’—aw, yis, /iff/e Tim Macavoy—says he, 
‘when are you goin’ to buckle to, for the love of God ! says he. 
Ashamed I was, Pierre, that Father Corraine shoul¢ spake to 
me like that, for ’'d only a twig twisted at me hirs to kape me 
trousiers up, an’ I thought ‘twas that he had in his eye. ‘ Buck 
le to,’ says I, ‘ Father Corraine ¢ Buckle to, yer riv’rince 7 
feelin’ I was at the twigs the while. ‘ A»*., little Tim Macavoy,’ 
he says, says he, ‘ you’ve been atin’ #1e husks uv idleness long 
when are you goin’ to bugle to? You had a kingdom 
and ye guv it up,’ says he ; ‘také a field, get a plow, and buckle 
to,’ says he, ‘an’ turn back “no more !’--like taat, says Father 
Corraine ;—and I thinkiy all the time ’twas the want o’ me belt 
he was drivin’ at.” 

Pierre looked at him a moment idly, then said : 

** Such a tom-fool! And where’s that grand leather belt of 
~monareh /” 


enough ; 


yours, eh, 
A laugh shook through Macavoy’s beard. 
‘For the weddin’ it wint, buckled the two up wid it for 

















better or worse—an’ purty they looked, they 
did, standin’ there in me cinch, an’ one hole left 
—aw, yis, Pierre!” 

* And what do you give to Ida?” Pierre ask 
ed, with a little emphasis of the branding-iron 

Macavoy sot to his feet. 

**Tda! Ida !” 
her ? Is it her and Hilton that’s to ate aff one 
dish togither? That rose o’ the valley, that 
bird wid a song in her face and none an her 
tongue! That daisy dot uv a thing, steppin’ 
through the world like a sprig o’ glory! Aw, 
Pierre, thim two, an’ I’ve divil a scrap to give, 


good or bad. I’ve nothin’ at all in the wide 
wurruld but the clothes on me back, an’ thim 
han ‘in’ on the underbrush !’—giving a little 
twist to the twigs. ‘An’ many a meal an’ 
many a dipper o’ drink she’s guy me, little 
smiles dancin’ at her lips.” 

He sat down in the doorway again, with his 
face turned toward Pierre, and the back of his 
head in the sun. 
health, sumptuous, huge, a bull in beauty, and 


He was a picture of perfect 
the heart of a child looking out of his eyes, but 
a sort of despair, too, in his bearing. Pierre 
watched him with a furtive humor for a time, 
then he said, languidly: ‘* Never mind your 
clothes, give yourself.” 

* Yer tongue in yer cheek, me spot o’ vinegar. 
What’s that for? A purty wed 


Handy thing to have in the 


Give meself ! 
din’ gift, say I! 
house! Use me for a clothes-horse, or shtand 
me in the garden for a fairy bower ! 
wid a hole in me face that’d ate thim out o’ 


aw, yis, 


house and home !” 

Pierre drew a piece of brown paper toward 
him and wrote on it with a burnt match. 
Presently he held it up. 
king, the thing for you to do: 
to cost you nothing now. Come, read it out, 
and tell me what you think.” 

Macavoy took the paper, and in a large, ju 


‘Voila, my simple 
a grand gift, and 


dicial way, read slowly: 

** On demand, for value received, 1 promise 
to pay oo . - ° e IDA HILTON 
or order, meself, Tim Macavoy, standiw seven 
foot three on me bare Sut, wid interest at 
nothiv? at all.” 

Macavoy ended with a loud smack of the 
lips. ‘* McGuire !” he said, and nothing more. 
In the 
most important moments of his career he had 


MeGuire was his strongest expression, 


said it, and it sounded deep, strange, and more 
A moment 
later he said again: ‘‘MecGuire!’ Then he 

**What’s that, me 
‘What Balzebub’s 


powerful than many usual oaths. 


read it once more out loud. 
Frenchman 7?’ he said. 
tricks are y’at now ¢” 
Pierre was complacently eying his 
work on the saddle. 
his shoulders to the wall, and said : 
it’s a little promissory note, for a wedding gift 
to Ida. 
avoy, I want you to do this or that, or to go 
here or there, or to sell you or trade you, or use 
you for a clothes-horse, or a bridge over a 
canyon, or to hold up a hous 


handi- 
He now settled back with 
** Dis done, 


When she says, some day, ‘ Tim Mac 


» or blow out a 
prairie-fire, or be my second husband,’ 
shall say, ‘Here I am’; 
from heaven to Halifax, but you shall come at 
the call of this promissory.” 

Pierre’s teeth glistened behind a smile as he 
spoke, and Macavoy broke into a roar of laugh 
ter. ‘ Black’s the white o’ yer eye,” he said, at 
Seven fut three I 
am, an’ sound uy wind and limb—an’ a weddin’ 
gift to that swate rose o’ the valley! Aisy, 
A bit o’ foolin’ ’twas ye put on 


you 
and you shall travel 


last, ‘‘ an’ a joke’s a joke. 
aisy, Pierre. 
the paper, but truth I'll make it, me cock o’ the 
walk! That’s the gift I'll give her and Hilton, 
an’ no other. An’ a dab wid red wax it shall 
have, an’ what more be the word o’ Freddy 
Tarlton the lawyer.” 

* Youre a great man, beau gentilhomime,” 
said Pierre, with a touch of gentle irony; for 
his natural malice had no play against the huge 
With these big 
creatures—he had connived with several in his 


ex-king of his own making. 


time—he had ever been superior, protective, 
making them to feel that they were as children 
beside him, and, in truth, he had in him theele 
ments of a Napoleon. He looked at Macavoy 
musingly, and said to himself, ‘*‘ Well, why 
not? If it isa joke, then it isa joke; if itisa 
thing to make the world stand still for a min- 
ute sometime, so much the better. He is all 
waste now. By the holy, he shall do it! It is 
amusing, and it may be great by and by.” 

Presently Pierre said, aloud: ** Well, my 
Macavoy, wat will you do? Send this good 
& -+ift ?” 

"_.“ Aw, yis, Pier,”¢- 


crown, 
. “uv me head vo 
Face lik. 


I stand by that from the 

the sole of me fut, sure. 
‘e a mornin’ in May: and hands like the 
Spakes wid a look 


tunes of a: 
, : Ngorgan, she has. ; : 
uv her eye @ 4 a twist uv he purty lips an 


swaying body, ; 
. 4 > ‘ 7 Sand talking to 
word, Aw mo : , E ti . rj 
“- te | pi — motion — mc4199 5-38, 
that’s it, that’s it! \ i a \ tap uv 
i “ \\n I’ve seen her o.. 
a hill wid the wind bi, —. sie and 
wwin’ her hair free, « 
the yellow buds on the ti ’ 
’ 7 ‘ee, and the grass gree. 
beneath her feet, the sun sis... , 
/ , nilin’ betune her and 
the sun ; pictures—pictures, ‘a eget 
/ “an aw, yis! 
sory notice on demand is it an, |". : 
~ v tolme / 


vou widout a 


Promis- 
Seven 


he said. ‘Is that saddle for 


LESLIE’s 


foot three on me bare fut. But, Holy Mother! 
when she calls I come, yis.” 

‘**On your oath, Macavoy asked Pierre 
‘*by the book of the Mass ?” 

Macavoy stood up straight till his head 
scraped the cobwebs between the rafters, the 
wild indignation of a child in his eye. ‘ D’ye 
think I’m a thafe to stale me own word? Hut, 
I'll break ye in two, ye wisp o’ straw, if ye 
doubt me word to a .ady. There’s me note 0’ 
hand, and ye shall have me fist on it in writ 
ing, at Freddy Tarlton’s office, wid a blotch uy 
red an’ the queen’s head at the bottom. WM 
Guire!” he said again, and poused, puffing his 
lips through his beard. 

Pierre looked at him a moment, then waving 
his fingers idly, said, **So, my straw-breaker ! 
Then to-morrow morning at ten you will fetch 
your wedding gift. But come so soon now to 
Monsieur Tarlton’s office, and we will have it 
all as you say, with the red seal and the turn of 
your fist—yes. Well, well, we travel far in the 
things, 
there 
is only one Macavoy in the world, there was 


world, and sometimes we see strange 


and no two strange things are alike—no ; 
only one Shon McGann. Shon McGann was a 
lovely fool, but he did something at last, truly 
yes: Tim Macavoy, perhaps, will do something 
at last on his own hook, 

As he said this he felt the muscles of Maca- 
voy’s arm musingly. and then laughed up in 


Hey, I wonder !” 


the giant’s face. ‘*Once I made you a king, 
mon enfeut, and you threw it allaway; now I 
make you a slave, and we shall see what you 
will do. Al/ons, allons, for Monsieur Tarlton.” 

Macavoy dropped a heavy hand on Pierre’s 
shoulder. 

‘Tis hard to be a king, Pierre, but 
I'd kiss her 


‘tis aisy 
to bea slave for the likes o’ her. 
dirty shoe, sure.” 

As they passed through the door Pierre said, 
** Dis donc, perhaps, when all is done, she will 
Then I will 
buy you, and [I will burn your bones and the 


sell you for old bones and rags. 
rags, and I will scatter to the four winds of the 
earth the ashes of a king, a slave, a fool, and an 
truly.” 

* Bedad, yell have more earth in yer hands 


Irishman 


then, Pierre, than ye'll ever earn, and more 
heaven than ye'll ever shtand in.” 

Half an hour later they were in Freddy Tarl- 
ton’s office on the banks of the Little Big Swan, 
which tumbled past, swelled by the first rain of 
the early autumn. Freddy Tarlton, who had a 
gift of humor, entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and treated it seriously, but in vain did 
he protest that the large red seal with her Maj- 
esty’s head on it was unnecessary; Macavoy 
insisted, and wrote his name across it with an 
indistinctness worthy of a king. Before the 
night was over everybody at Guidon Hill, save 
Hilton and Ida herself, knew what gift would 
come from Macavoy to the wedded pair. 

The next morning was almost painfully beau 
tiful, so delicate in its clearness, so exalted by 
the glory of the hills, so grand in the limitless 
stretch of the green-brown prairie north and 
south. It was a day for Gol’s creatures to 
meet in, and speed away, antl having flown 
round the boundaries of that spacious domain, 
to return again to the nest of home on the large 
plateau between the sea and the stars 
Gathered about Ida’s home was everybody 
who lived within a radius of a hundred miles. 
In the-large front room all the presents were 
set—rich furs from the far North, cunningly 
carved bowls, rocking-chairs made by hand, 
knives, cooking utensils, a copy of Shakespeare 
in six volumes from the Protestant missionary 
who performed the ceremony, a nugget of gold 
from the Long Light River, and outside the 
door, a horse, Hilton’s own present to his wife, 
on which was put Pierre’s saddle with its silver 
mounting, and Ida’s name branded deep on 
pommel and flap. When Macavoy arrived a 
cheer went up which was carried on waves of 
laughter into the house to Hilton and Ida, who 
even then were standing before the missionary 
listening to the first words of the brief service 
which begins, **] charge you both if you do 
know any just cause or impediine nt.’ and so 
on. But they did not turn tasee what it was, 
for just at that moment they themselves were 
the most interesting people in the universe. Ida 
being deaf and dumb, it was uecessary to inter 
pret to her the words of the service by signs as 
the missionary read it, and this was done by 
Pierre himself, the half-breed Catholic, the 
man who had brought Hilton and Ida together, 
for he and Ida had been old friends. After 
Father Corraine had taught her the language 
of signs Pierre had learned them from her, un- 
til at last his gestures had become as vital as 
her own ; for the delicate precision of his every 
movement, the suggestiveness of look and mo- 
tion, were suited to a language which was nearer 
to the instincts of his own nature than word of 
mouth. All men did not trust Pierre, but all 
women did; with those he had a touch of 
Machiavelli, with these he had no sign of Me- 
phistopheles, and few were the occasions in his 
ife when he showed outward tenderness to 
eit} er 3 Which was equally effective. He had 


learn. “> OF knew by instinct, that exclusiveness 
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as to men and indifference as to women are the 


vreatest influences on both. As he stood there, 
slowly interpreting to Ida, by graceful allusive 
signs, the words of the service, one could not 
think that behind his impassive face there was 
any feeling for the man or for the woman ; in 
deed, he had that disdainful smile which men 
acquire who, like Pierre, are all their lives 
aloof from the hopes of the hearthstone and ac 
knowledge no laws but their own. More than 
once the eyes of the girl filled with tears as the 
pregnancy of some phrase in the service came 
home to her, her face responded to Pierre’s 
gestures, as do one’s nerves to the delights of 
something so 
that the 
laughter which had greeted Macavoy passed 


good music, and there was 


unique, so impressive in the ceremony, 


away, and a dead silence, beginning from 
where the pair stood, crept out until it covered 
all the prairie. Nothing was heard except Hil 
ton’s voice in strong tones saying, ‘* l take thee 
to be my wedded wife,” etc., but when the last 
words of the service were said, and the new 
made bride turned to her husband’s embrace, 
and a strange little moan of joy broke from her 
lips, there was plenty of noise and laughter 
again, for Macavoy stood in the doorway, or 
rather outside it, stooping to look in upou the 
scene. Some one had lent him the cinch of a 
bronco, and he had belted himself with it, no 
lonzer carrying his clothes about ‘‘on the un 
Hilton lauvhed and stretched out 
he said ; 


derbrush.” 


his hand. ‘*Come in, king,’ *come 
and wish us joy.” 
Macavoy parted the crowd easily, forcing his 


way, and instantly was stooping before the 


pair—for he could not stand upright in the 
room, 

** Aw, now, Hilton, is it you, is it you, that’s 
pluckin’ the roses uv the valley, and snatchin’ 
the stars out uv the sky ¢ Aw, Hilton, the lik 
© that. Travel down I did yesterday from 
Fort St. Anne, and divil a word I knew till 
Pierre hit me in the eye wid it last night—and 
no time fora present, for a wedding gift—no, 
aw no !” 

Just here Ida reached up and touched him on 
the shoulder. 
and blowing in his beard, bursting to speak to 


He smiled down on her, pufling 


her, yet knowing no word by signs to say ; but 
he nodded his head at her, and he patted Hil- 
ton’s shoulder, and he took their hands and 
joined them together, hers on top ol Hilton’s, 
and shook them in one of his own till she almost 


winced. Presently, with a look at Hilton, who 


nodded in reply, Ida lifted her cheek to Mac 


avoy to kiss—Macavoy, the idle, ill-cared for, 
boisterous giant. His face went red like that 
of a child caught in an awkward act, and with 
an absurd shyness he stooped and touched her 
cheek. Then he turned to Hilton and blurted 
out: ** Aw, the rose o’ the 
the wide wurruld ; aw, the bloom o’ the hills ! 
VUcGuire !” 


\ burst of laughter rolled out on the clear, 


valley, the pride o’ 


I'd have kissed her dirty shoe. 


delightful air of the prairie, and all at once the 
hills seemed to stir with the pleasure of life 
Then it was that Macavoy, 


followin Hilton 


and Ida outside, suddenly stopped beside the 
horse, drew from his pocket the promissory 
note that Pierre kad written, and said: ** Yes, 
but all the weddim’ gifts aren't in. ’Tis nothin’ I 
had to 


a pound uv ’baccy, or a pot for the fir 


vive, divil a cent in the wurruld, divil 
. or a bit 
uv linin for the table ; nothin’ but meself and 
me dirty clothes, standin’ seven fut three ar 


What was Ito do’ There was only 


1e 
bare fut 
meself to give, so 1 give it free and hearty, and 
here it is, wid the queen’s head an it, done in 
Mr. Tarlton’s office. Ye'’d better have had a 


dog, or a gun, or a ladder, or a horse, or a sad 


dle, or a quart o’ brown brandy ; but such as it 


is I give it ye—I give it to the rose 0’ the valley 
and the star o’ the wide wurrut!d.” 

And with that, in a loud voice, he read the 
promissory note and handed it to Ida, Men 
laughed till there were tears in tieir eyes, and 
a kee of whisky was open d, but somehow Ida 
did not laugh. 


ous side to Macavoy’s gift—the childlike nianli 


She and Pierre had seen a seri 
ness init. It went home to her woman’s neart 
without a touch of Judicrousness, wituout a 
sound of laughter. 


LI. 

AFTER a time the interest in this wedding 
gift declined at Fort Guidon, and but three 
people remembered it with any s*ngular dis- 
tinctness—Ida, Pierre, and Macavoy. Pierre 
was interested, for in his deep, primitive mind 
he knew that, however wild a promise, life is so 
wild in its events, there comes the hour for re- 
demption of all L. O, U.’s. 

Meanwhile weeks, months, and even a couple 
of years vassed, Macavoy and Pierre coming 
and going, sometimes together, sometimes not, 
in all manner of words at war, in all manner of 
fact at peace. And Ida, out of the bounty of 
her nature, gave the two vagabonds a place at 
her fireside whenever they chose to come. Per- 
haps, where speech was not given, a gift of divi- 
nation entered into her instead, and she valued 
what others found useless, and held aloof from 
what others found good, &he had powers which 
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had ever been the admiration of Guidon Hill 


Birds and animals were her friends—she called 
them her kinsmen. A peculiar sympathy join 
ed them ; so that when, at last, she tamed a 
white wild duck and made it do the duties of a 
carrier-pigeon, no one thought it strange. Up 
in the hills, beside the White Sun River, lived 
her sister and her sister’s children ; and by 
and by the white duck carried messages back 
and forth, so that when, in the winter, Ida’s 
health became delicate, she had comfort in the 
solicitude and cheerfulness of her sister and the 
gayety of the young birds of her nest, who sent 
Ida many a sprightly message and tales of their 
sweet vagrancy in the hills. 


In these days 
Pierre and Macavoy were little at the Post, save 
now and then to sit with Hilton beside the fire, 
waiting for spring and telling tales. Upon 
Hilton had settled that peaceful, abstracted ex- 
pectancy which shows man at his best, as he 
waits for the time when, through the half-lichts 
of his fatherhood, he shall see the broad, rich 
dawn of motherhood spreading up the world 

which, all being said and done, is that place 
Something gentle came over him 
while he grew stouter in body, and in all other 


called home, 


ways made a larger figure among the people of 
the West. 

As Pierre, whose wisdom was more to be 
trusted than his general morality, said : ** It is 
strange that most men think not enough of 
themselves till a woman shows them how. But 
it is the great wonder that the woman does 
not despise him for it. Quel caractére! She 
has so often to show him his way like a babe, 
and vet she says to him, Von grand hoimnin 
My master! my lord! Pshaw! I have often 
thought that women are half saints, half fools, 
and men half fools, half rogues. But, quelle 
cic !—what life ; without a woman you are half 
aman ; with one you are bound to a single spot 
the world, you are tied by the le 
lipped 

T 


To this Macavoy said : 


“, your wing 
Quelle vie |” 





you cannot have all. 
*Spit-spat ! But what 
the divil good does all yer thinkin’ do ye, 
Pierre? It’s argufy here and argufy there, an’ 
while yer at that me an’ the rest uv us is squeez- 
in’ the fun out o” life, an’ needin’ no judze like 
you to tell us how. Aw, go ‘long wid ye. Y’are 
only a bit o’ helland grammar, anyway. Wid 
all yer cuttin’ and carvin’ things to see the in- 
ternals uv them, ’d do more to the call uv a 
woman’s finger than for all the logic and know- 
alogy y’ ever chewed —and there y’are, me 
little tailor 0’ jur’sprudence !” 

** To the finger-call of Hilton’s wife, eh 7” 

Macavoy was not quite sure what Pierre’s 
enigmatical tone meant. A wild light showed 
in his eyes, and his tongue blundered out : 

** Yis; Hilton’s wife’s finger, or a look uv her 
eye, or nothin’ at all. Aisy, aisy, ye wasp; 
ye'd ¢o stalkin’ divils in hell for her yerself, so 
ye would. hut, it’s gall 
to the tip ! 

‘Maybe, my king. But Id 


cause I wanted ; 


But the tonzue uv ye 


°o hunting be- 
you because you must. You're 


aslave, to come and go, with a queen’s seal on 


the promissory.” 

Macavoy leaned back and roared. 

\w, that! The rose o’ the valley, the joy 
o’ the world! S’t, Pierre” his voice grew on 
a sudden softer, as a fresh thought came to him 

“did ye ever think that the child might be 
dumb like the mother ?” 

This was a day in the early spring, when the 
snows were melting in the hills, and freshets 
were sweeping down the valleys far and near. 
That night a warm, heavy rain came on, and in 
the morning every stream and river was swol 
len to twice 


have stripped themselves of snow, and the vivid 


its size. The mountains seemed to 


sun began at once to color the foot-hills with 
reen. As Pierre and Macavoy stood at their 
door looking out upon the earth cleansing itself, 
Macavoy ** Aw, look, look, 
Pierre: her white duck off to the nest on 


suddenly said : 


Champak [ill !” 

They both shaded their eyes with their hands. 
Circline round two or three times above the 
Post, tue duck then stretched out its neck to 
the west and floated away beyond Guidon Hill 
and was hid from view. Pierre without a word 
began cleaning his rifle, while Macavoy smoked 
and sat looking into the distance, surveying 
the sweet warmth and light. His face blos 
somed with color and the look of his eyes was 
that of an irresponsible child. Once or twice 
he smiled and puffed in his beard, but perhaps 
that was involuntary, or, maybe, a vague re- 
flection of his dreams, themselves most vague, 
for he was only soaking in sun and air and life. 

Within an hour they saw the wild duck again 
passing the crest of Guidon, and they watched 
it sailing down to the Post, Pierre idly fond 
ling the gun, Macavoy half roused from his 
dreams. But presently they were altogether 
roused, the run was put away, and both were 
on their feet; for after the pigeon arrived 
there was a stir at the Post, and Hilton could 
be seen running from the store to his houze, not 
far away. 

** Something’s wrong there,” said Pierre. 

‘*D’ye think ’twas the duck brought it?” 
asked Macavoy. 
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Without a word Pierre 
the Post, 
a half-breed boy came 

ig toward them. 

Inside the house 
her great hour 


started away toward 
Macavoy following. As they did so 
from the house, hurry 
in her bed, 
time, be 


Guidon 


Hilton’s wife lay 
on before the 
beyond the 


coming 
cause of ill from 


There 


news 
was with her an old Frenchwoman, who 
had brought 
whose heart 


over the 


many chil 
brooded ten 
She 


herself, in her time, 
dren into the 
derly, if uncouthly, girl. 
it was who had handed to Hilton the paper the 
wild duck had brought, after [da had 
and fallen in a faint on the floor. 

that had felled the young wife 
\ cloud-burst had fallen 


world, 
dumb 


read it 


The message 
was brief and awful. 


on Champak Hill, had torn part of it away, 
and a partof this part had swept down into 
the path that led to the little house, having 


been stopped by some falling trees and a great 
bowlder. It blocked the only 
above beneath the was creepin’ up 
to sweep away the little So, there the 


mother and her children waited (the 


way to escape 


and river 
house, 


father was 


in the far North), facing death below and 
above. The wild duck had carried. the tale in 
its terrible simplicity. The last words were, 
‘There mayn’t be any help from God or man 


for me and my sweet chicks, but I am asking 


God, dear Ida, and you will send man or 
many. Butsend soon, for we are cut off, and 
the end may come any hour.” 

Macavoy and Pierre were soon at the Post, 
and knew from Hilton all there was to know 
At once Pierre began to gather men, though 
what one or many could do none could say. 


atched the 
bx l 
word 


But eight men and three Indians w 


wild duck ain from the 
to ¢ 
and hope to Champak Hill. 
Macavoy, and he was 
-droom by Hilton. Hesawa 
rthly, yet beautiful face 


with a coming agony, loo 


sailing away a 


room Window where Ida lay, “arry a 


of comfort Before 
it went, Ida asked for 
ht to her be 


almost unea 





broug 
pale, 
flushing and paling 


ing up at him, and presently two tremblin 


mystic signs which are the 


soul, le 


hands made those 
e of the 
man knew speech, the first vocabulary. 


‘T have 





urned before 
Hilton 
sent for 


primal languag 


interpreted to him this : you. 


There is no man so big or strong as you in the 
North. I did not know that I should ever ask 
you to redeem the note. I want my gift, and I 
will give you your paper with the queen’s head 
on it. Those little lives, those pretty little 
dears, you will not see them die. If there isa 
way, any way, you will save them. Sometimes 
one man can do what twenty cannot. You 
were my wedding-gift ; I claim you now.” 

She paused, and then motioned to the nurse, 
who laid the piece of brown paper in Maca- 
voy’s hand. He held it for a moment in his 
fingers as delicately as if it were a fragile bit of 


that his huge fingers might 
crush by touching. Then he r¢ 
laid it on the bed beside her and said, 
Hilton in the ‘Tell her, the slip uv a 
is ! if the breakin’ uv me be or the 
lettin’? uv me blood’s what'll set all right at 
Champak Hill, let her mind be aisy—aw, yis !” 

A minute they all on their 
way—all Hilton, whose beside 
this other danger, for the old nurse said that 
not” her life 
news from Champak Hill ; 


glass, something 
ached over and 
looking 
eyes : 


saint she mes, 


afterward wert 


save duty was 
‘like as would hans upon the 
and if ill came, his 
place was beside the speechless traveler on the 
brink. 

In a few hours the rescuers stood on the top 
of Champak Hill, looking There stood 
the little as it were, between two 


Even Pierre’s face became 


down. 
house, looms. 
drawn and pale as 
he saw what a very few hours or minutes might 
had spoken no word, had an 
they had left the Post. 


seriousness, the 


do. Macavoy 
swered no question since 
There 
intentness Which might be 
who had not learned fear, 
ditch of 


was in his eye the large 
found in the face of 


a brave boy, and yet 


at which he must 


hin the. face of 


saw © vast danger 


leap. There was ever before 

the dumb wife ; there was in his ears the sound 
of pain that had followed him from Hilton's 
house out into the brilliant day. 


The men stood helpless and looked at cach 


other. They could not say to the river that it 
must rise no further, and they: could not go to 
the house nor let a rope down, and there was 
the crumbled moiety of the hill which blocked 
the way to the house ; elsewhere it was sheer 
precipice without trees. 

There was no corner in these hills that Mac 
avoy and Pierre did not know, and at last, when 
despair seemed to settle on the group, Macavoy, 
havin spoken a low word to Pierre, said : 

‘There’s wan wz y, and maybe I can an’ may 


be I can’t, but I'm fit to try. Ill go up the 
river to an aisy p’int a mile above, get in, 
drift to a p’int below there, then climb up and 
loose the stuff.” 

Every man present knew the double danger ; 
the swift, sudden rush 
of rocks and 
the side of the narrow ravine opposite the little 


and 


headlong river and the 


stones which must be loosed on 


house. Macavoy had nothing to say to the 
head-shakes of the others, and they did not try 


to dissuade him, for women and children were 
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in the question, and there they were below, be- 


side the house, the children gathered round the 
mother, she w 

Macavoy, stripped to the waist, 
only a hatchet 


started 


aitin waiting. 

and carrying 
tied 
river. The 


and a coil of rope round 


him, away alone up the 


others waited, now and again calling comfort 
to the woman below, though their words could 
not be heard \bout half an hour passed, and 
then some one called out : ‘* Here he comes !’ 
Presently they could see the rough head and the 
bare shoulders of the giant in the wild, churn 
ing stream. There was only one point where 
he could get a hold on the hillside—the jutting 
bole of a tree just beneath them, and the dyke 
of rock and trees. 


It was a great moment. The current swayed 
him out, but hi 

the bol His h: 
instant, 
But the 
and to a loud 


Macavoy drew 


forward, catching at 
lasmall branch. It 


was swung round, 


plunczed 
uid seize 
as he 
other 


cheer, 


held him an 
then it snapped. 
the bole, 
prompted, 


hand clinched 
Pierre 
After 


which 
himself up. 


that they could not see him. He alone was 
study ¥ _ situation. He found the key rock 
to the d slide of earth. To loosen it was 
eae aerate or partly away, from 
the little house. But it could not be loosened 


» himself would be 
hill. 


Macavoy,” he 


and he 
» destroying 


from above, if at all, 
in the path of th 
\isy, aisy, Tim 
self. ‘‘ It’s the 
an’ it’s the 
Post.” 
A minute 


. 1 . 
hickory 


said to him- 


woman and the darlin’s uv her, 


rose o° the down there at the 


valley 


afterward, having choppee down a 


sapling, he began to pry at the bowl 


der which held the mass. Presently a tree came 
earth fol 


and 


down and a small rush of 
e hearts of the 


crashin 


lowed it, and t men above 


the woman and children below stood still for an 
instant. But*a half-hour passed as Macavoy 
toiled with a strange, careful skill : il a super- 


human concentration. His body was all shin- 


and sweat dripped from his 
on the key rock and 
intent. At last he 


ins with sweat, 
forehead, 


His eyes were 


the pile, alert, measuring 


paused. He looked round at the hills, down at 
the river, up at the sky—humanity was shut 
away from his sight. He was alone. <A long, 


hot breath broke from his pressed lips, stirring 
his bi ‘ed beard. Then he 
l ‘¢ echoed through the 


call = 
Ui 


solemnly. 


gave a call, a long 


hills weirdly and 
had come into 


ancient 


nconsciously there 
it something of the wildness of those 
clan-cries of Irish caves and hills. 

It reached the ears of those above like a greet- 
ing from an outside world. They answered, 
‘Right, Macavoy !” 

Years afterward these 

reply one word, ring 
hills—the 
cipher of 


told how then 
ing roundly 


and symbol of a 


men 
there came in 
through the 
erisis, the fantastic 
VUcGuire !” 
there 


was loosed, the 


note 
a soul— 
Then a loud booming sound, the 
dyke 
len stream its 


was 


ravine spilt into the swol- 
earth and 
path was 


To it came 


mouthful of 
minute aft 
top of Champak Hill. 


choking 


rock, and a rward the 
clear to the 
the unharmed children and their mother, who, 


duck to 


message 


wild 
till the 
life. But 
blooming, 


sent the 
y,” which, 


from the warm peak, 
‘the rose o’ the valle 
> stem of 
kept it 
nestling 


came, was trembling on the 
joy, that 
little 


happy tongue 


marvelous healer, 
Eden bird 
was taught 


with a near, Whose 


in after years to tell 


of the gift of the simple king, who had redeem 


ed, on demand, the promissory note forever 


October’s New Grief. 


AUTUMN has come, and from the stricken trees 
The gold leaves flutter Gown 

And whirled together by the chilling breeze 
They scem to form a crown 

Above that grave w here by a nation blest, 

New England's honored son is laid to rest 


He chose that symboi in a playful mood, 
Phe se 


But we a deeper meaning un 


isons sere “last leaf 


lerstood 


At each n , lasting grief 
Though of the past is even Whittier now, 
Our eyes still upward turn to the old bough 
And he is gone, our dear, familiar friend, 
Our autocratic guide 
He might admonish, ridicule, contend 
Or auything beside 
His words gave no offense. so well we knew 


Che kindly winning nature gleaming through 

Healthful delight he found in homely joys, 
Nor sought to soar away ; 

\ venial meeting with the college boys 


On some commencement day 
Was all the inspiration which need glow, 
His wit would flash, his streams of music flow 


4 noble thought the 
In lowly thing 
Because he loved the ** 
And watched it build its cell, 
We hear a hout the 


* Build thee 


poet pictured thus 
8 might dwell, 
chambered nautilus, 


voice throug future roil: 


more stately mansions, oh, my soul! 


Beneath the rippling surface of his guile 


ition moved 





dimmed the calm, reflective smile 
In which he 
That death could to his spirit only be, 


tranquil prove i 


rown shell by times unresting 


NICHOLLS 


y down thy ouig 


sea,’ JorleE RK 


WEEKLY. 


The Politica! Situa- 


tion in Nebraska. 


By long odds the 
the West this year is that of 
dition to six 
elects eight 
and 


most intense campaign in 
Nebraska. 
Nebrasks 


including 


In ad- 
Concressmen, 
State 


i this year 


officers, Governor 


Lieutenant-Governor, and a new Legisla 
ture, which will select a successor to Senator 
Manderson. The chief interest centres in the 


gubernatorial campaign. 

On August 22d the Republican State Conven 
tion at Omaha nominated for Governor Colonel 
Thomas J. Majors, the present Lieutenant-Goy 
Edward Rosewater, 
editor of the Omaha Bee, re 
National Republican 
The reception which his letter 
which will live 


ernor. A few hours later 
the well-known 
signed his position as 
Committeeman. 
received Was one 


forever in the 


minds of all witnesses. The entire convention 
Men leaped 
upon chairs, threw their hats and coats in the 
Only the 


resignation 


went wild in a delirium of joy. 
air and shouted with delicht 
of the letter 
heard by the 
it was 


clause 
containing the was 
remainder of 


shouts, 


convention. The 


drowned in cheers, hisses, and 
groans. 
Two days later, at Grand Island, the ** peo- 


ple’s party” nominated a State ticket, headed 
by Judge Silas A. Holcomb, cf Broken Bow, 
for Governor. At Omaha, September 26th, 
the Democratic State after nomi- 
nating ressman Bryan for United States 
Senator on a free-silver platform, indorsed the 
candidacy of Judge Holcomb by a vote of 324 
to 188, and indorsed four of the Populist 
A few of the convention withdrew 
and put up a straight ticket, but this is of no 
importance and will probably be withdrawn. 
Thus, for the first time since the rise of the 
Populist party in Nebraska 


Convention, 
Cong 


other 


nominees 


, there is a fusion of 
and Populists against the Repub 
State ticket. There was a partial fusion 
on the electorai ticket in 1892, but Harrison car- 
ried the State by 4,079 over Weaver. 


Democrats 
lican 


It fusion 


were complete the Republicans would be de- 
feated. The vote on Governor in 1892 was: 
Republican, 78,426; Populist, 68,617; Demo- 


crat, 44,195, thus showing the 
the minority by 34,556. 
Colonel T. J. Majors is 


Republicans in 


one of the pioneers 
of Nebraska, 
and has played 
a leading part 
in the history 
of the State. 
He came to 
Nebraska from 
Iowa in 1859, 
_and in April, 
1861, enlisted 
in the Union 
army at the 





age of nine- 
COLONEL T. J. MAJORS. ile seal ae 


ed throughout the war. For brave and merito- 
rious conduct he was advanced from private to 

After the war he began 
village of Peru, on the Mis 
followed that voca- 


lieutenant-colonel. 
farming near the 
souri River, 
tion. He has served one term in Congress, 
been twice gislature, and is 


and has since 
has 
a member of the Le 


his second term as Lieutenant 


now serving 
Governor. He is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular men in the State, and has a vote-win 


ning faculty which is possessed by no other Ne 
braska — lican. 
Judge Holcomb is a young lawyer from Indi 





HOLCOMB, 


SILAS ALEX, 


He, also, 
rable man. He 


is in many respects an admi- 
during the 
Allen 


anc. 
Democrat 
like Senator 


was a 
Populist uprising of 1890, but, 


and many others, he left his party to win office 
in 1891, when he was elected to the district 
bench, All agree that there is no more kindly 
w fair carn man in the State. His record 


on the bench has been clean and fairly able, and, 
without effort, he was last year nominated for 
the supreme court by the Populists, 
defeated by a small plurality 
It is a battle royal between 
The Republicans are standing solidly in line 
The defection caused by the revolt of the Omana 


and was 


these two men. 
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Not one leading Re- 
is in favor of Holcomb, 
There 
is no doubt that Majors will poll thousands of 


Bee seems insignificant. 
publican in the State 
but all are actively at work for Majors. 


old-soldier votes from the Democratic and Pop- 
parties. All the 
Democrats and 


ulist leading administration 
business men are 
openly or quietly working for Majors. The 
Tribune, the only German daily in Ne- 
braska, has renounced Democracy, and is sup- 
porting the Republican State 
sional ticket 

The result Both sides are confi- 
dent. No such enthusiastic Republican 
ings have been seen in Nebraska since 1888. 


Democratic 
Omaha 


and Congres- 
is in doubt. 
meet- 

The 
Populists and Democrats have lost heavily in 
the past year. The 
Majors 
ulists place 


Republican managers claim 
election by ten thousand, and the Pop- 
Holcomb’s majority at about the 

The indications point to Majors’s 


election by a small plurality. TRACY, 
€;OUR RLAYERS® 
Sa oN 


Miss Olga Nethersole. 


A GREAT many people complain of the trivi- 
ality of stage productions. They tell us the 
quality of stage production has deteriorated. 
It would seem at a glance 
true. There has certainly 
of late trash.” 
perhaps, is that op the English-speaking stage 
we have had no worthy Miss 
Miss Neilson, or Miss Anderson. It 


same figure. 


Sy 





as if this may be 
been an enormous 


increase yeers in * One reason, 
successors to 


Cushman, 


will be seen by the mention of these names that 
[refer particularly to those réles in which the 
ladies of the stage have become celebrated. 


In this country several have attempted to scale 
these dizzy heights, but whether it was public 
indifference, a perverted taste, or new and bad 
plays, such actresses as Miss Seligman and Miss 
Arthur clientéle. 
England, because of her consanguinity, not of 
the but because of our 
mutual stage traditions, sends us more claim- 
public laughter than all the world 
combined. A few are worthy of our com- 
and the vast majority could have 


have remained without a 


mere social element, 
ants for 


mendation, 


been left at home. They never would be 
missed. 

Miss Olga Nethersole, who visits us for the 
first time, comes with a reputation as being 


by all odds the highest-class actress which their 
stage has produced in many years. Mr. Labou- 
chere, who is a devoted patron of the drama 

he married an actress—has declared that ** all 
the great heroines of dramatic fiction were at her 
but as this list would include Ludy 
Vedea, Clytennestra, and Cle opatra, 
as wellas Beatrice, Juliet, 
Rosalind, the American public will take into its 
nds their verdict upon Miss Nethersole’s 


command,” 
Macheth. 
Viola, Ophelia, and 


own bh: 
ability to play such a line of parts as above 
indicated equal facility authority. 
Whatever measures of success and praise Miss 
Nethersole may be entitled to, she is nota ** fad,” 
but has achieved her success on her 


with and 


own merits 
a Nether- 
youngest 


and by her own individualefforts. Clg 
old, the 
She was born 
early 
She made her 
hteen, at the 
as a member of 
of Charles Hawtrey’s companies. For several 
toured” in the provinces, 
minor parts, and thus laying the solid 
future Her first 
Adelphi melodrama. 
Pinero’s first 
Subsequently 


sole is twenty-five years 
daughter of a London solicitor. 
ston, years of her 


in Kensiu and some 


youth were passed in Germany. 
on the stage at eig 


Brighton, 


first appearance 


Theatre Royal, one 
years afterward she * 
playing 
foundation for her success. 
London success was in an 
Then the second part in Mr. 
problem play, ‘* The Profligate 

she went to Australia on her 


Last March, h: 


own account. 


iving returned to London, she 


produced at the Court Theatre a play entitled 
The Transzressor,” by A. W. Gattie. It was 
in this play that Miss Nethersole made her 
American début at Palmer’s ‘heatre on the 


15th inst 

The theme of ** The 
one of the 
treated, however, in the 
manner. A strong 
spect man, has a mad wife in an insane-asylum. 
He meets a young Sylvia Wood ville 
(Miss Nethersol He then for- 
mulates a theory, all that the 
man toa crazy wife is no law at 


’ or at least 
Eyre,” 
analytical 
but hitherto circum- 


Tre insyressor, 
that of 


modern, 


themes, is Jane 


willed 


woman, 
), and loves her. 
to himself, law 
which binds a 
all, and forthwith proceeds to break and cast it 
aside by marrying the other woman, without 
telling her of the other; vife, thus foully ruln- 
ine the woman he loves and making a bigamist 
Of course the complications of the 
these basic elements 


of himself 
dramatic fret(vork disclose 


to all part’. incerested, but the heroine, Sy/via, 
remains true to the man who deceived her, and, 
the wife dying, the play ends in peace. The 
jlav itself was not greatly admired in London, 
but Miss Nethersole’s part and 


(Continued or page 272) 
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The Maine is the first modern battle-ship of the navy. 
would have been in commission three years ago. She was laid down in the Whitney régime in 1888, 
side and one on the starboard side, near the rail, but bs 


and a most « 
knots : coal supply, 822 tons. 


THE “MAINE 





of second-grade, 








The armament consists of four ten-inch guns, six six-inch guns, eig 


1 by the a 
, altl 
She i 
eth, 310 feet ; 
s guns, two torp 
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pearance of the /ndiana class cf 


3a battleship, but is really an armored cruiser of a type m 
; of feet ; mean draught, : 


* 
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lhe Maine, except the ¢ 
h effective, has practically disappeared from naval ship-building. 


horse-power, 9,000 = 
«lo-tubes, and the usual number of very small euns 


MODERN BATTLE-SHIP OF OUR NEW NAVY, ON HER PRELIMINARY TRIAL TRIP.—Drawn spy Howarp F. SPRAGUE 
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built by the government. 


Nevertheless, she is a powerful engine of war 


w (belt and turret), 12 inches ; cost, $2,200,000; speed (estimated), 17 


Had she been built by contract 
are not in the centre of the decks, but one on the port 
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ENGLISH 


MANUFACTURERS 


LESLIE’S 


AND OUR 


NEW TARIFF. 


OBSERVATIONS OF MR 
INDUSTRIAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND.—I have just reached 
this centre of free trade and radicalism after a 
week’s trip through the industrial districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. In every place vis- 
ited the chief topic of conversation has been 
the new American Tariif bill and the advan- 
tages it accords this country. Our English 
friends frankly acknowledge that both Presi 
dent Cleveland and Chairman Wilson have 
been disappointing, but on the theory that half 
a loaf is better than none they propose to push 
ahead and make the most of their opportuni- 
ties. The most liberal gift to British manu- 
facturers may be found in the textile schedules, 
and I believe that these changes alone will trans- 
fer one hundred million dollars’ worth of business 
from the other to this side of the Atlantic. I 
base this estimate on the fact that the McKinley 
bill, during the period it was in force, trans- 
ferred from half a dozen Yorkshire cloth towns 
(Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dews- 
bury, and Batley) fully half this amount of 
trade from England to the United States. 
Every possible effort is being made here to 
recover the lost trade. The keenest interest is 
felt in every detail of the new tariff law, which 
was cabled over in toto to the great North-of- 
England journals. ‘+ We propose,” said a Brad- 
ford manufacturer to me, ** to repair the rav- 
ages of the McKinley bill.” To this end addi- 
tional commercial travelers have been dis- 
patched to America, and if it is possible to 
destroy any of our developing industries by 
underselling, the English manufacturer will 
do it. 


Our British friends ‘will especially devote 
themselves to the destruction of the tin-plate 
industry, the new branches of manufacture in 
silk plushes, dress goods, laces, curtains, but- 
tons, and a vast line of specialties brought into 
successful operation at home by the McKinley 
bill. Some of the English newspapers openly 
admit that the progress made in the manufact- 
ure of tin-plate in the United States under the 
act of 1890 was remarkable, and in a few years, 
had it not been for the recent change, we could 
have supplied the entire demand. Birmingham 
hopes to profit by the impetus it will give some 
of its minor industries, and our efficient consul, 
Mr. George F. Parker, informs me the button 
trade is already showing signs of revival. On 
the other hand, Liverpool is preparing to ship 
large quantities of tin-plate, Manchester to take 
advantage of those sections of the cotton sched- 
ule reducing the rate of duty on the finer yarns 
and goods, and the cloth towns of Yorkshire to 
accept the magnificent gift in the shape of a 
woolen schedule shorn of half its protective 
features. 


England needs this additional trade bad 
enough, but unless matters have changed since 
I left home, the American workman can ill af- 
ford to lose the employment these industries 
have given him. 
the army of unemployed in the large cities is 
increasing, while the returns of pauperism in 
London alone show an increase of ten thousand 
in three years. This increase is not counter- 
balanced by any considerable growth of pop- 
ulation. The annual amount paid out by the 
government to maintain its army of paupers 
exceeds the interest on our national debt. Un- 
like our debt, the burden of pauperism is 
steadily increasing. It has not been reduced by 
half in ten years. While the dull and never- 
ceasing thud of the British poor law and the 
gaunt, hungry army of unemployed represent 
the shadows of the British social structure, 
royalty and its luxury, glitter and display, lights 
up the sombre drabs and grays at the other ex 


Here, as winter approaches, 


treme. 


Birmingham and Liverpool have both basked 
in the sunshine of a royal visit during the past 
week. I have not been here long enough to hear 
any of the inside gossip in relation to the visit of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York to Bir- 
mingham. But in Liverpool there was an 
amusing incident connected with the royal visit 
that has not appeared in any of the English 
newspapers. It will amuse American readers. 
It appears that when the marriage of the Duke 
and Duchess of York was announced, the loyal 
citizens of Liverpool subscribed for a magnifi- 
cent wedding present for the royal pair. It 
consisted of a service of solid silver plate weigh- 
ing nearly two thousand ounces, comprising 
seven pieces. The centrepiece, an elaborately 
designed jardini¢re, is semi-nautical in charac- 
ter, the pedestal supported by four winged 
horses and surmounted by figures of Neptune 
and youthful Tritons. Two canitelabra and 
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four side bowls complete the present. Having 
thus generously expressed their joy at the ap- 
proaching marriage by subscribing for this 
beautiful present, the good people of the ancient 
city of Liverpool asserted their excellent taste 
by appointing a distinguished committee to de- 
liver the gift, with proper expressions of esteem 
and loyalty. 


They wrote the Duke of York, asking when 
The reply was indeed 
Liverpool. 


he would receive them. 
a cruel blow to the lord-mayor of 
It was from some under secretary, to the effect 
that his Royal Highness had no time to receive 
committees, but to send the present by parcels- 
post. Then the lord-mayor of Liverpool—for 
Liverpool has a real live lord-mayor nowadays 
became wrathy. ‘* Parcels-post,” said he, with 
undisguised contempt ; ‘* the present shall never 
go by parcels-post. Has budding, latter-day 
royalty no conception of the eternal fitness of 
things ?” eee 

And the present did not go. Meantime it 
became a white elephant tothe municipality, 
stalled in the town-hall of Liverpool. Another 
lord-mayor was in due time elected, and the feel- 
ing over the snobbishness of the young prince 
subsided. It was then decided to make the duke 
come to Liverpool to lay the corner-stone of the 
new post-office and thus atone for what was 
regarded his misconduct. The present did not 
go by parcels-post, but was given to the royal 
pair last week as a wedding present nearly two 
years after their marriage. 
true, and is personally vouched for, so said my 


The above story is 


informant, by two lord-mayors. 

Speaking of royalty, I am tempted to say a 
word about the Queen, and a portrait taken 
this summer at her residence on the Isle of 
Wight. This picture shows a marked change 
of expression for the better. Her countenance 
is altogether of a more cheerful cast ; the eyes 
more fully open; the droop at the corners of 
the mouth less perceptible, and the carriage of 
the head indicating energy and resolution. It 
may be owing to the fact that she has carried 
out successfully her favorite matrimonial proj- 
ects, and, like her more loyal subjects, is con- 
tented and happy in the line of succession being 
SO speedily assured. 

Like the rest of her sex the Queen shows her 
moods in her style of dress, limited as the choice 
is that she permits herself. At the Crathie 
Bazaar just held, which the Queen patronized 
liberally, her face and manner were both ani- 
mated to a degree surprising to me, who dur 
iug that grand gala occasion, the Jubilee, had 
several chances to observe her, and always 
found her expression bored and listless in the 
extreme. On this occasion, while as usual dress- 
ed in some rich black stuff, it had frivolous- 
looking pinked. frills of silk round and round 
the skirt, and the long cape she wore was cover- 
ed all over with white flowers embroidered in 
silk. Her bonnet, in which her Majesty never 
recognizes but one fashion, was a sparkling 
mass of jet trimmed with white marabout 
feathers. Usualiy when at Balmoral the Queen 
goes about wrapped up in a big tartan shawl or 
a soft gray camel’s-hair huddled up around her 
neck, and a large black hat of the kind Mrs. 
General Grant made famous at the seashore, 
tied firmly under her generous chin. 

Her Majesty remains faithful to her habit of 
wearing diamond earrings, and the large locket 
on her left wrist is usually open, displaying the 
miniatures of Prince Albert and the Prince of 
Wales. 


It is surprising how important the trades 
I attended the an- 
nual session convention for a few hours last 
week 


unions are becoming here. 


It was held in one of the most historic 
halls in England, in the ancient and picturesque 
city of Norwich. In another publication I have 
given some facts about this conzress which 
would not be of particular interest to readers of 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY. I was struck with the per 
sistency the workingmen here display in deal- 
ing with Parliament. They keep hammering 
away at one measure after another with Eng- 
lish tenacity until the slow wheels of British 
legislation move. Here is a point for our 
American brethren. One delegate presented 
the following interesting Parliamentary statis- 
ties: During the session which commenced in 
January, 1893, the House of Commons sat 226 
days, or 1,912 hours, and the official return of 
the session, which was issued in July, showed 
that four unofficial members out of the 670 


WEEKLY. 


claimed and obtained the attention of the House 
on more than two thousand occasions, an aver- 
age of nearly nine times a day. Practically, 
the government of the day, and especially a 
government that had such a small majority as 
the present, was absolutely at the mercy of a 
He contended that 
the government of the day ought to be the abso 


few garrulous individuals. 


lute masters of the time of the House, and to 
have the power without the assent of either 
speaker or chairman of applying the closure and 
putt:ng an end to unnecessary debate, <A tabu- 
listic statement such as this of our own Con 
gress would be quite interesting, though it 
would hardly make such an extraordinary 
showing. The British Parliament needs a Tom 
teed to stop garrulousness and do business. 
ROBERT P. PORTER 


With a Photographer 
in London. 
SunDAY PouitTics IN HypE PARK. 

IN no great city, either in the Old or the New 
World, are the conditions for out-door political 
agitations easier than they are in London. 
Until the trouble of LSS6-S7 occurred over Tra- 
falgar Square, there were no restrictions as to 
the holding of political meetings there or in 
Hyde Park. 
meeting had to do was to advertise that it would 
be held, and when the meeting was assembled 


All that the promoters of a mass 


to do their best to see that something like order 
Ordinarily this was not a 
very serious task, for there was generally a 
sufficient force of police in reserve near by in 


was maintained. 


The chief commissioner of 
It was the failure of 


case of emergency 
police saw to this detail. 
a former commissioner to take these ordinary 
precautions which led to the riots in 1856, and to 
the wrangles which were waged for the next 
two years between the London Radicals and 
Socialists on the one hand, and the home 
office on the other ; and led also to the closing 
of the square to mass-meetings until the Liberal 
government came into office in 1592. Trafalgar 
is now open for meetings, subject, however, to 
the permission of the home secretary. For a 
Hyde Park meeting no permission is requisite 
unless the promoters desire to set up platforms 
on the turf. 

Sunday is the favorite day for these mass- 
meetings ; and as Hyde Park, every Sunday 
when the weather is fine, is thronged with thou- 
sands of pedple who care nothing at all about 
politics, but who, being in the park, like to act 
the part of onlookers at these gatherings, it is 
impossible to dissociate the picnic element from 
the meetings. To some degree the picnic ele 
ment isa drawback. Hyde Park meetings are 
always in support of some forward popular 
Radical, if not Socialistic ; and 
when the Tory editorial writers come to deal 
with the demonstrations, it is always possible to 
belittle their weight and importance as expres- 


movement, 


sions of public opinion by the assertion that 
more than half the people in attendance at the 
speakers’ platforms were idle onlookers in no 
way concerned with the object of the meeting. 

How difficult it is for the Radical press to 
effectively answer these assertions is evident to 
any one who examines Mr, Hemment’s pictures 
accompanying this article. They were taken 
in the summer, on the occasion of a Hyde Park 
demonstration against the House of Lords. 
The speakers, among whom were John Burns, 
M. P., and other of the Radical and Socialistic 
leaders, were serious and enthusiastic, and their 
feeling was shared by many of the people who 
had come in procession to the park. No one, 
however, can look at these pictures without 
readily detecting the picnic element and noting 
the number of people whose interest in the pro- 
ceedings is obviously that of onlookers whiling 
away a summer Sunday afternoon in London’s 
famous West End park. It is possible to distin- 
guish quite a number of tall hats whose wearers, 
it may be safely asserted, have no active interest 
in the movement for the abolition of the House 
of Lords. 
none of them came to the park with the pro 
In London a tall hat is essentially 
an indication of middle-class position, if not of 
higher social rank , and middle-class London is 
nowadays never found demonstrating against 
the House of Lords or anything else in Hyde 
Park. 

Middle-class Londoners leave all such politi- 
cal activity to the numerous clubs in the work- 
ing-class districts of North, East, and South Lon- 
don. It is to these clubs that the organizers of 
all Hyde Park political demonstrations send out 
invitations, and the invitations are seldom sent 
in vain. Except at election times, London work- 
ingmen are indifferent to local and national 
politics. In this respect they do not differ 
much from the middle-class residents of the 
A small proportion of London work- 
ingmen, however, like to be associated with a 
political club. It costs next to nothing to be- 
long to these clubs. They afford some social 
life ; and many of the men who take advantage 
of them rather enjoy the mild excitement of 


It is not venturing much to say taat 


cessionists. 


suburbs. 
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banner and an attenuated 
brass band in a procession to the square or the 
park. Most of these men are old stagers at 
Hyde Park mass-meetings. 

Middle-class members of the House of Com- 


following a huge 


mons, no matter how robust their Radicalism 
may be at Westminster, give these Sunday 
gatherings as wide = berth as the London sub 
urban residents, and are quite content that 
John Burns, Keir Hardie, William Saunders, 
and now and again T. P. O’Connor, and Dr. 
Tanner, from the Irish Nationalist benches in 
the House of Commons, shall have a monopoly 
of the Hyde Park platforms. Years ago Radi- 
cals of the old school, like Joseph Cowen, of 
Newcastle, and the late Charles Bradlaugh, 
used to address these Sunday open-air demon- 
strations ; but that was in the days when only 
a minority of the people were in the enjoyment 
of the Parliamentary franchise. 

Of the new school of London Labor leaders, 
the men who have come into prominence during 
the last cight or nine years, none have appeared 
more frequently in Hyde Park than John Burns. 
It was Mr. Burns’s share in a mass-meeting held 
in Trafalgar Square in the early winter of 1886, 
followed by a hurriedly convened meeting at 
the Achilles Monument in Hyde Park, and cul 
minating in a riot in the West End shopping 
streets, that led to an abortive attempt to con 
vict him of sedition at the Central Criminal 
Court, and placed him in the front rank of the 
leaders of the working-class movement in Lon 
don. 

The proceedings at all these Hyde Park meet- 
ings are on stereotyped lines. Resolutions are 
carried and are published next day in the news 
papers, and there, it is to be apprehended, the 
matter ends ; for demonstrations, like petitions 
to the House of Commons, are becoming of little 
account in influencing Parliamentary action. 
Nowadays almost every man can possess and 
exercise the Parliamentary franchise, and only 
votes count in shaping legislation at Westmin 
ster. If these Hyde Park demonstrations have 
an educational value, it is small in proportion 
to the commotion which attends them. 

EDWARD PorRITT. 
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THE YALYE-WILLIAMS Foot-BALL GAME. 
CAPTAIN HINKEY may have been thoroughly 
provoked when he saw the Williams eleven 
score against Yale in that game which has now 
become almost famous, but, after all, the men 
from Williamstown did the wearers of the blue 
a great favor when those four points were 
made. Up to and in that game the Yale eleven 
had been playing in a listless sort of way, which 
showed none of the vigor and enthusiasm com 
monly supposed to be characteristic of Yale, 
and more or less over-confidence was also shown 
by some of the candidates for the team. The 
prick of that one touchdown, however, has put 
the players on their mettle, and since the game 
with Williams, Yale has shown decided im 
provement, particularly in the rush line. With 
Murphy in his old place at tackle there ought 
to be no further serious trouble at New Haven 
until the big games of the season are at hand. 
THE SMALLER COLLEGES IN FOOT-BALL, 
This reference to the Yale-Williams game 
suggests a word or two in regard to the great 
strides which the smaller colleges have been 
making in foot-ball during the last two years. 
A few seasons ago it was practically impossible 
for institutions with three or five hundred stu- 
dents to make a fair showing against Yale and 
Princeton, but now the country is full of col- 
lege elevens which will give the champion team 
of the country all it wants to do in preventing 
them from scoring. Dartmouth has improved 
tremendously, Lehigh is in the front rank of 
the smaller collegc=, and Williams and Amherst 
Brown University, which has 
for so long a time had a strong base-ball nine, 
has made a good record on the foot-ball field 
during the last year or two, and to-day, if the 
men were properly trained, would have one of 
the very strongest elevens in the country. But 
it seems to be impossible to get men to take 


are doing well. 


proper care of themselves and do the necessary 
work when their college is not represented in 
any league or combination of teams. Any col- 
lege eleven would be glad of the two Brown 
half-backs, Millard and Hopkins, and the men 
in the line are big and strong enough for all 
emergencies. The trouble is that they cannot 
last through even a short game, They put all 
their exertions into the first twenty minutes of 
the game, and if they have not scored by that 
time they seem to lose all their dash and life. 
But as it is, Brown has already scored against 
Harvard, and would have made a touchdown 
against Yale if the referee had given them a 
chance. There are not more than four or five 
elevens on the field to-day which can defeat 
Brown. 
WHAT THE TEAMS ARE DOING, 


If the stronzest elevens of the country were to 
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meet this week and decide the championship, al 
though there is no championship to be fought for, 
Pennsylvania would probably come out ahead 
in the competition. They have a habit at Phila- 
delphia of getting their eleven in excellent form 
early in the season, so that large scores are made 
against weaker teams, but as the weeks go by 
the improvement is very slow, and the other 
strong elevens outstrip the Quakers. Pennsyl- 
vania is playing splendidly to-day, and the 
interference is apparently better than that of 
any other team, but it will not avail against a 
first-class rush line. It is tooslow. Princeton 
is playing well, but the quarter-back must be 
finally selected at once and given all the prac- 
tice possible ; the rush-line work is excellent, 
and that part is by far the most important of 
all. 
and the team has not yet shown what it can do. 
Rodgers ought to be playing tackle, and prob- 
Harvard 


Yale is trying experiments with bew men, 


ably will be before the season is over. 
is weak in the rush line, but has been strength- 
ened by the addition of Waters and Mackie to 
the squad of candidates. The Cambridge eleven 
has had several players badly injured during 
the last ten days, and the stock of backs at one 
low, but there are ground-gainers 
If the rush line begins to be as good 


time ran 
enough. 
as the backs when the game with Yale is played, 
Harvard will have no reason to find fault, 

THE YALE-PRINCETON GAME. 

It seems to be practically settled that the 
Princeton- Yale game will be played on the Sat- 
urday after Thanksgiving. That date is a per- 
fectly fair one, and although the gate receipts 
on Saturday may not be quite as large as they 
would have been on Thanksgiving Day, college 
managers should remember that the sole object 
of foot-ball matches and base-ball games is not 
tomake money. Yale cannot be blamed for 
not wanting to play her most important games 
within six days, in fact a week’s rest is short 
enough, and Princeton ought to be just as well 
off at one time as at the other. If the weather 
conditions are favorable the game ought to be 
more satisfactory this year than ever before. 
the new 
enthusiasts in the 
two good con- 


Another advantage connected with 
that foot-ball 
vicinity of New York can see 


schedule is 


go to Philadelphia 


tests this year. They can g 
Thanksgiving Day and watch the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania game, and then get back to the 
metropolis for the Princeton- Yale meeting. 
LORD DUNRAVEN AND THE AMERICA’S CUP. 

It is given out on what seems to be reliable 
authority that Lord Dunraven has made up his 
mind to issue achallenge for the America’s Cup 
under the same conditions which governed the 
last races and with the same class of boats. Ru- 
mor has said the same thing for some time, but it 
is pleasant to hear the statement made from an 
authentic source of authority. If the challenger 
will communicate with the New York Yacht 
Club so that that body can act on his challenge 
at its meeting which comes in the near future, 
everything can be arranged without delay, and 
the sooner the terms of the competition are 
known the larger will be the number of boats 
on this side of the water to take part in the pre- 
liminary races. There seems to be no doubt 
tuat four or five eighty-five-footers will be put 
ii commission next spring if the chance for rac- 
ing for the America’s Cup is tobe offered. In all 
probability Vigilant, Jubilee and Colonia will 
be tuned up, but Pilgrim is no longer a racing 
boat, and the recent death of her designer, Mr. 
Gcorge Stewart, leaves General Paine the only 
Boston designer who is likely to be represented. 
Another series of races between Vigilant and 
Jubilee would be extremely interesting, in view 
of the doubts which existed a year ago as to 
which was really the better boat. 
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Our Foreign Pictures. 


WE reproduce from the J/lustrated London 
News a picture of the Japanese naval attack on 
the Chinese forts at Wei-Hai-Wei, and givealso 
a portrait of Li Hung Chang, the 
prime minister, and three of his children, 


Chinese 
An- 
other illustration, from a sketch by a Japanese 
artist, vividly depicts the sadder phase of the 
war now in progress. 
popular with all classes in Great Britain ; some 
of its most enthusiastic adherents come from 
the ranks of men in public life. Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four is one of the foremost golf-players of the 
kingdom, and appears every year in the not- 
able Andrews, —In the Ger- 
this year experi- 
new war ap- 

were tested 


~The game of golf is 


games au St. 
man army manceuvres of 
ments were made with several 
pliances. 
for scouting purposes, the result being not alto- 
gether satisfactory, their progress being slower 
in getting over the fields and mounting the hills 
than that of a courier on foot. The bicyclists, 
in the corps movements, rode in alternate files 
with the cavalry, instead of forming a separate 


Bicycles, for instance, 
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company. We give an illustration of this body, 
incidents of the 
army manceuvres when the Emperor bade fare- 
well to the foreign military attaches who had 
—— Wales has its 


and also one of the closing 


been present at Kénigsberg. 
Lourdes, as shown in our picture of the shrine 
of St. Winefride, Holywell, where miracles are 
pretended to be performea wy drinking and 
bathing in the curing waters. Blind folk 
throng the place from all quarters, but the evi- 
dence that cures have been effected is by no 
ineans conclusive. 


The New Boston 
Public Library. 


THERE are nurmerous Classical names and sug- 
gesticus in the new Boston Publie Library, but 
the most significant characteristic of the history, 
up to date, of the several buildings and their 
respective contents is in plain Kuglish over 
the main entrance on Copley Square: “ Free to 
all.” 


ians for the use ot books at home. 


Literally the library is free to all Boston- 
So are the 
varied rooms for reading books and papers, and 
the consultations which specialists make, under 
specific conditions and limitations. Non resi- 
dents have the free use of the library, except 
that they cannot obtain bouks for reading at 
home. 

The free-public-library movement is now so 
extensive that even the youngest are accustom- 
ed to accept it as if it were an old idea and in- 
Yet the idea and the institution are 
the 


Library, which was opened in 1852 


Stitution. 


practically no older than Boston Public 
The ten- 
lative and initiative period of its history was the 
previous decade. The movement is not only 


wholly modern, but its entire history covers 
less than -the last half-century, for previous to 
1848 there was no town or city library, strictly 
so-called, within these United States. 

On entering the new building, at the foot of 
the grand stairway the names of the founders 
the flooring. 
troversy occurred in the early history of the 


are discerned carved in A con- 
library over the question of giving honor to 
No founded 


it. The bust of Joshua Bates in the old library 


whom honor was due. individual 
designated him as the founder, but he was the 


greatest benefactor rather than the founder. 
Kight names are included in the list of those 
who took the initiative. Chiefamong them are 
the names of George Ticknuor and Edward Ever- 
ett, co-laborers, who us scholars gave splendid 
collections of books, endowment funds, and time 


Ticknor 
Everett the possibility of 


and labor without stint. discerned 


more clearly than 
making the library free, and trusted the people 
more for their prospective appreciativeness of 
the advantages that would be afforded them. 
The exterior and interior of the new building 
are artistic throughout, and in this respect are 
such contrasts to the old building that there 
The old 


a large show-room, a puinting by Copley, after 


is uO Comparison, building contained 
whom Copley Square is named, a few white 


marble busts, one or two minor statues, and 


nothing more. Its architectural features were 
3ut the reverse is true of the 
the 


building of the city, the State, and, iu some re- 


not noteworthy. 


new building. It is monumental artistic 


spects, the nation. Its grand stairway is made 
of vellow Siena marble. Overlooking the first 
landing are the great Jions by St. Gaudens. They 
ure gray-white and uuvpolished. Their spectacu- 
lar effects are like those of Landseer’s lions in 
Trafalgar Square, London, that have environed 
the Nelson's 
Of both groups it may be said that * their chief 


base of monument since 1867. 
grandeur lies in their mighty simplicity.” 
Like the old 


Bates halls are sharp contrasts in form, dimen- 


two buildings, the and new 


and 


sions, artistic characteristics, even con- 
tents. The new is better and greater than the 
old. It is a parallelogram, with dome ceilings. 


It extends the entire length of the building. 

The special library rooms are numerous be- 
cause the donatious of libraries have been 
uumerous during the last forty-two years, and 
some of the most recent are among the most 
popular, useful, and valuable. In combination 
they appeal to the critical scholar and to the 
uverage reader, to the specialist in history, bi- 
ography, literature, music, ete. 

These special libraries have been the first 
to be transferred, Professor Ticknor’s unique 
Spanish and Portuguese library already occu- 
pies its new room. The Barton library of Eng- 
lish and Shukespearian literature is in place. 
The library of Theodore Parker, the famous 
radical preacher of u generation ago, is trans- 
ferred. Parker’s memory is honored in vari- 
ous ways throughout the building, and the Bos- 
ton of to-day has revised the opiuions of him 
entertained by his contemporuries. 

The library of John Adams is in process 


of transfer from Quingy to Boston, It is an 
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invaluable collection, but it has been isolated 
in Quiney, and its history shows how apparent 
trifles The 
smallest fee has proved to be a barrier to popu- 
The 
between Quiney and Boston has made a great 
the 

Presidential library. 
The 


classics is Henri 


wil make material differences. 


lar patronage of libraries. short distance 


difference in relative usefulness of this 
Some of the coutents may 
be noted. gem of its Greek and Latin 
Estienne’s 
Plato iu three large volumes. It was printed 
in Paris three hundred years ago. 

Many of these classics are annotated in the 
hand of Johu Adams. His autograph is often 
found throughout the whole collection, and that 


John 


Some of the volumes contain the Adams book- 


of his son, Quincey, is not infrequent. 


plate and the Adatns coat-of-arms. 


There are numerous presentation copies. 


Joseph Warren gave his Boston 
Marshall Life of 
with the following inseription in each of the 


thassacre Ofa- 


tion. gave his Washington, 


= 


five volumes; “Mr. Adams is requested to ac- 
of the Life of 
small mark of the respect and attachment of his 
obliged and obedt. servt. The Author.” 

A book like that—linking together the three 
great Marshall. 
Adams—is a treasure and a rarity. 


cept a copy Washington as a 





names of Washington, and 
The marginal notes of John Adams are char- 
Mary 


W olstonecraft, Lady Shelley’s mother, was one 


acteristic and thoroughly interesting. 
of his aversions; another was Jean Jacques 


Rousseau. In a translation of one of the latter's 


books he has written: ‘Savages are happier 


than citizens, and brutes are happier than sav- 


ages ! 


Voila the sum of J. J. Rousseau’s phi- 
losophy!” He characterized Rousseau’s theoriz- 
ing as “ poisonous stuff.” 

The public library already has the finest col- 
lection of Congressional documents in the world, 
but John Adams's collection wili make it better 
sul, 

John Adanis, in his deed of gift, asked that 
the alcoves in which his books were to be kept 
should be called the ‘Coddington Alcoves,”’ in 
memory of a citizen of Quincy who went to 
Rhode Island with-Roger Williams and became 

Doubtless the 
the Boston li- 


the first Governor of the colony. 
same name will be retained in 
brary. 

The signals, railways, express boxes, etc., 
that are to be used for rapid transit in securing 
and delivering books are in process of construc- 
tion. They iaclude every invention and device 
which has been generated in recent years. The 
stack system is employed, its merit being that 
it secures compactness and increased capacity 
for storage over the alcove system. 

The court-yard is a new feature for a library. 


It provides a grass-plot, a fountain, decorative 


plants, an extensive walk, under conditions of 


All the 


surroundings make a sudden transition alike 


quiet and, in summer, of coolness. 


from the busy life of the adjoining square and 
the 
They translate the patron and student into con- 


Streets and from interior of the library. 


ditions that remind of Old-World cloisters and 


colleges. 

We have assumed that the exterior of the 
edifice will speak for itself as shown in the il- 
lustration, and that the first visitors and pa- 


trons, when the new building is accessible, will 
be inclined to do as we did. to go straight 
ahead, fascinated by the grand stairway, the 
sight of the lions, aud led involuntarily to the 
upper floors and rooms. 

3ut the new reading-room on the right of the 
entrance, aud on the ground oor, for which 


fifty thousand dollars has beeu donated by 


William Todd, is to be one of the most attractive 
and useful features of the new library. Ameri- 
can and foreign papers are to be provided, and 
Joston will more than compete in this partic- 
ular with the famous reading-room in Cooper 
Institute. 

Bostonian benefactors who will provide stat- 
ues, panel paintings, portraits, busts, and other 


artistic and decorative features ure numerous, 


but for the most part thus far are anonymous. 
The 


trustees, so far as left to themselves, will 


beautiful edition of 
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Americanize the building by commissioning 
chietly American artists. 

The library is to be more than ever a climax 
of the public-school system and a great popular 


educational centre, JAMES Ii. Ross. 


A Destructive Cyclone. 


THE cyclone which struck Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, on Tuesday night, the 2d instant, was 
especially severe in the business portion of the 
city. Four lives were lost and thirty-two per- 
sons injured, while property was damaged to 
the extent of nearly a million dollars. Im- 
mense brick buildings were demolished, and 
many houses and otherwise 
The State insane-asylum and peai- 
Stocks of 


were unroofed 
damaged. 
tentiary were both badly injured. 
merchandise were ruined by water and build- 
ings were flooded by the terrible downpour of 
rain which followed the cyclone. 
were for days strewn with wreckage. 
the first time that a cyclone had ever visited 
that vicinity. 


The streets 
It was 


OUR PUZZLE 


ANSWER TO THE 


CORNER. 


PUZZLE OF 
USE Pir. 


THE BOARDING 


THE very bad little boy 
who originated the inter- 
esting legend of the dis- 
sected pie gives his solu- 
tio:., which is based upon 
the geometrical 
tion that ‘‘ every cut must 
cross every other cut, but 
that no two intersections 

must coincide.” The moral which he draws 
from the solution is that’ the star boarders 
always get the big pieces with plenty of nice 
crust. The size of the other pieces is in pro- 
portion to the amount of money received from 
the other guests, and would indicate that some 
who are in arrears are gradually being frozen 
out, so far as pie is concerned. The nice, deep 
piece in the centre is kept for the young man 
who is paying attentions to the landlady’s 
daughter. 

The first correct answer was received from 
Master l'rank Halstead, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, to whom a special souvenir in the shape 
of a silver watch has been forwarded. Prob- 
ably five thousand solvers succceded in making 
twenty or twenty-one pieces, but correct an- 
swers were received from Alfred Reufroe, May 
James, J. A. Brown, Henry Pugh, George F. 
Wilson, Mrs. A. C. Keyser, Arthur Walker, 
H. W. Brigham, J. T. Holbrook, Mrs. H. B. 
Toy, W. H. Merrill, E. 8. Moore, George H. 
Hess, W. J. Lloyd, N. E. Otterson, C. W. Mores, 
F. T. Sturgis, J. P. Clark, Dr. C. E. Foster, 
William Bellamy, R. P. Brewer, Lotty T. 
Evans, J. W. Olney, W. E. Mason, Mrs. F. G. 
Brown, T. Cox, F. A. Freark, Julius Wasel, 
Daniel Sexton, J. E. Carson, John H. Maclay, 
Miss Kk. Gaston, Morris Jacobs, M. L. Webster, 
D. F. Enright, F. A. Hopper, W. J. Jewhurst, 
Louis Muttre, J. 8S. Robinson, H. H. Fuller, J. 
M. Dewbery, Martin Connors, H. C. Munday, 
Frank M. Lee, Olive Langworthy, Earl T. 
Dobb, Mattie Hunchthauser, Mrs. E. Runge, 
S. L. Wallace, R. P. Brewer, L. Hoyt Evans, 
J. E. Supple, William Jones, Clara Kolmle, 
Gerry B. Lawrence, M. 8. Brown, Roy Gear- 
hart, C. B. Bailey, Harry Price, L. L. Sumeski, 
Lillian Joy, H. B. Ray, L. Roberts, and W. W. 
Wetherby. To each and all of whom we have 
sent a book catalogue, from which they are in- 
vited to select 
contest. 


proposi- 


a volume as a memento of the 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and address on pos- 
tal-card, and they will send you a trial case by 
mail free. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





SUL 





THE RECENT CYCLONE AT LITtLE ROCK, ARKANSAS—RUINS OF EAST MARKHAM SPREE 


HOTOGRAPH BY HORROCKS.—[SEE PAGE 269. } 


Philadelphia’s [1c- 
Clellan Tlonument. 


THE statue to Major-General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, which has been erected by the McClel- 























lan Monument Association on the north -side 
City Hall Plaza in Philadelphia, was unveiled 
on the 24th instant. It stands on the north- 
west corner, directly opposite the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station, and half a block west of the 
statue erected to the memory of the gallant 
Reynolds, who fell at Gettysburg. The cere- 
monies consisted of a monster parade by the 
Grand Army posts, the | tate National Guard, 
and United States troops. One of the boxes in 
a prominent place on the grand-stand was re- 
served for representatives of the family of Gen- 
eral McClellan. The memori2l is in every way 
worthy of the deceased soldier and the com- 
munity, which erects 1b. 


Chinese Executions. 

LITTLE mercy awaits the prisoner who falls into the hands of the army of the 
Celestial kingdom durins the present difficulties over Corea. The Chinese are pro- 
verbially little impressed with the value of a life. They hold it so cheap that it is 





no unusual thing for criminals condemned to capital punishment to purchase a 
substitute by means of a liberal gift. In time of war, however, no such transac- 
tion is possible. The executioner’s knife is swift and keen, and the rapidity with 
wiich heads can be made to tumble into the dust is only limited by the frequency 
of its motion. 

During the past summer an English merchant steamer laid by near the Chinese 
coast for repairs, and the officers, noticing a commotion ashore, landed. They 
found an execution about to take place—decapitation of thirteen strapping fellows 
who had been captured in one of the sorties of a Chinese junk on the enemy. 
They were nominally condemned as pirates—really as enemies—and with but a 
semblance of a trial were condemned to suffer death by the sword. They were 
“bound hand and foot ; knelt in meek submissiveness on the sand by the seashore, 
while the executioner with fatal exactness severed in quick, clean strokes head 
after head until the whole lay in a frizhtful pile before the horrified sailors. 
The native audience took it quite as a natter of course, and sauntered away after 
the execution, laughing and chatting, unconcerned and unzrieved. As the bodies 
lay in their hideous loneliness on the beach awaiting the comin: of the burial carts, 
the scene was photographed by one of the seamen, The evident stolidity with 


BRONZE STATUE OF GENERAL GEORGE B McCLELLAN, ERECTED ON THE which the victims met death is indicated as well by the position of the bodies as 
is J& TNE 4UOkB rh MC s4“LuAN, & } uv 4 


NORTH PLAZA OF THE CITY HALL, PHILADELPHiA. 


the expression of their faces. The entire proceeding could happen nowhere but 
among Mongolian races. C. M. HaRGER. 





A CHINESE EXECUTION—DECAPITATION OF ALLEGED PIRATES.—FrRoM a PHOTOGRAPH, 
Copyrighted by the Arkell Weekly Company 


















GOLF IN ENGLAND—MR., A. J. BAL FOUR, CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL 


AND ANCIENT CLUB, AT ST. ANDREWS.—London Giaphic 


ee 


BMT mera 









The Japanese wer-ship Yoshino. 
THE WAR IN EASTERN ASIA—NAVAL ATTACK ON THE FORTS AT WEI-HAI-WEL.—Iilustrated London News. 





PRINCE LI HUNG CHANG, CHINESE PREMIER, AND THREE OF HIS 
CHILDREN,—WLlllustration, Paris. 


abe . Pn Fars 


AFTER THE BATTLE—AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR IN THE EKAst.—//lustrated London News 
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MIRACLES IN WALES-—-PRIESTS BLESSING PILGKIMS BEFORE BATHING THE GERMAN EMPEROR BIDS FAREWELL TO THE FOREIGN MILITARY ATTACHES PRUSENT AT THE ARMY 


AT THE SHRINE OF ST. WINEFRIDE, HOLYWELL, MANCEUVRES —London Graphic. 
London Daily Graphic 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
torpid 


head- 


A Remarkable Work. 


HENRY ROMEIKE’s Bureau of Press Clippings 
has recently completed two very remarkable 
volumes for Mr. George Gould, of this city. 
These volumes consist of twenty-two hundred 
clippings from newspapers and magazines in 
reference to the 
cent summer. The story commences with the 
19th of April, and concludes with Mr. Gould’s 
return from abroad. These clippings are made 
from some six hundred newspapers, and afford 
a complete history of the subject to which they 
refer. The volumes are illustrated by pictures 
from this and other papers, and constitute an 
immensely valuable memorial of a most inter- 
esting period in the history of international 
sporting. They are elegantly bound, and in 
every respect reflect the highest credit upon the 
eticiency of Mr. Romeike’s bureau. 


dyspepsia, heartburn, 


liver, dizziness, sick 


ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New | Y ‘ork. 
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CAR DS 1895. 50 » Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIU: ARTICLES 


FREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 








distr says Circulars and ag eyts wa! pl No caf- 
Salary and expenses t end 
“ADV TOY ves Guneac. 447 6-th. ave. xEW youk cis 


WIFE* CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
ey =6) 








FORTIFIES 


NOURISHES Body and 
STIMULATES 


REFRESHES Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 
AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Sent Fre@, atoum’ 75 pontrarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ @ 
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IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
ist finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
a int heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; wit 
Automatic Bobbin W inder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-da Kod machine or large freo 
FREE catalogue, testimonials an es of the World’s Fair. 


iG pse 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash . ave. GHISASS, ILL. 
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A BETTER Bees at. AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 
ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gocktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 





For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 


he Fishing Party, 

‘or the Camping Party, 
For the Sun)mer Motel, 

For peor where that a delicious Cocktail is a 

preciated. Try our YORK (‘ ocktail—made with- 


out any sweetening—dry and delicious, Asample 
40z. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 40c ° 


Yor sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
d 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 

















“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO - 


| NICKEL Pate. 





| TheNewYork.Chicayog S¢ Lous RR, 
MORNING, NOON AND Ni6HT, 
| goLlo 
“remove BUFFALO and Chicago 
You can leave Grand Central Station, the TRAINS 
very centre of the citv | ALAC KE . gpleatnaoadiag 
‘ BUPRET DINING 
For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, SLEEPERS, CARS, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT goRtGsao the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road is located at Twelfth St Viaduct. cor 

Twelfth and Clark Sts . convenient by street 
car orelevated R R to any partof the c.ty. 

| AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Fuclid Ave 

| and Pearl St, and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross St 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
the Erie Railway. 

For rates and other !nformation consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen’! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 
Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, } 





Practically a train every hour, via 


BICYCLES ¢ $15 







DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADE 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” | $5.00.” son where, te 
WATCHES t piel a Geto 








SOZODONT. 


An article that is at once a teeth-preserver and breath 
purifier, and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its 
exceeding popularity does not surprise any one. 
Time has fully established the fact that Sozodont pos- 
sesses these excellent qualities in an eminent degree. 
Every person who has ever used it proclaims it 
a perfect antidote to dental decay. Pure teeth are es 
sential to a pure breath, and both are enjoyed by all who 
use the balsamic Sozodont. It 
able odors from the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, 


or Catarrh, 


removes all disagree 





Vigilant races during the re- | 






















IN THE RECORD OF 


A) Toilet Soap 


«It ExcelS any 25c. Toilet Soap made, but is a for 
TEN CENTS. 





4 


a) 
: 


W) 











Read the Figures of its Forward Footsteps. 


x 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1891, - + 486,000 ; 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1892, - 1,152,700 & 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1893, - 2,312,400 : 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1894, - 3,835,960 3 


(Up To Oct. 1st.) 





Made at the Largest Exclusive Toilet Soap Factory in the World. 
The latest improved machinery; the most skillful workmen 
And Most Important, only the best and purest materials used. 





BUTTERMILK 
SHAVING-STICK 


for Gentlemen who ap- 
preciate a dainty and 
cleanly shave. Mailed 
anywhere on receipt of 
5 two-cent stamps. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


Salesrooms: 185, 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


SS MIKES IL SSUES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, at home and abroad. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send six 2-cent stamps for a full-size cake by mail. 











The 


NOT. pen 
‘Something for Nothing”) Comerist 


BUT 





The Folding Kodet. 


If in selecting an instrument he chooses one that 


REMITTANCE of $2.00 to the Publishers of Good 
Housekeeping will secure the following: 


$3 worth for *2 


Good Housekeeping. for October, November, 
and December, 1894 (the fifteen months covering 
the valuable series of ‘‘ The Food Question” Pa- 


is not too limited in the range of work it 
will do; is adapted to hand or tripod use and 
is light and compact, 

Now take the Kodet, it is not expensive but 


it has a good lens, uses plates or films, takes 


$2.00 


pers), 50 .¢ Ss with 
“qr - . . 7 snap shot or time pictures anc ocuse 

=neneD Mysteries—A Guise to Geek Housekeon- index or on the ground glass. New improved 

ing” (five books in one, ‘‘A Key to Cooking,” shutter, covetrina stops, and speed regulator 
“Perfect Bread,” “Six Cups of Coffee,” “* Dainty for shutter. Latest improvements, finest adjust, 

Desserts for Dainty Diners,” and “ Lessonsin Can ments, handsome finish. Prices $12.00 to $20,00. 

dy Making,” a combined volume of over 300 pages 

of practical and valuable household literature), 50 EASTMAN KODAK co. 

Se Se Send for Catalogue, 3 Rochester, N Y. 
; $3 00 Kodaks and Kodets. 
All sent post free on receipt of 8:66 i. .._ >. ez 





The list of caterers for the attention of our readers was 
never so plentiful in numbers and excellent in quality as 
now. The series of “ Food Question” papers so ably in- 
augurated by Prof. Atwater, the celebrated clemisi of 
the Middletown, Ct., Wesleyan University, and of broad 
fame and much experience in the Chemical world, will 
be continued by his associate, Prof. Charles D. Woods, 
and other writers of note, to be hereafter named. Later 
on papers on Wastes, Economical Preparations and 
Adulterations of Food will be taken up by such writers 
as Miss Parloa, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. H. M. Plun- 
kett, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Anna Barrows. and othere: 
these to be followed by papers on Invalid, Infant and 
Patent Foods, to be treated and exemplified by original 
contributions. 

Two new departments, one of “ Mothers and Children,” 
for which much excellent provision has already been 
made, and a department of “ Sunday Song and Sermon,” 
composed of original and selected literature more par 
ticularly designed for Sunday reading, will be added in 
January. 

* The Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted ” department 
wi'l be much enlarged and strengthened ; for instance, 
the $50.00 Prize Puzzle, which appears in the November, 
18M, issue, will be followed by others of a similar nature 

Now is the time to subscribe. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and 7 stinal troubles and 








| 


heudache arising 
from them. 
GRILLON 33 Rue des Archives, Paris, 
2 Sold bj all Druggists, 
S PER 
This Month 
Anyone can participate in our en- 
Highest reference. Write for particulars to 
~~ TRADERS WICAGO, LL 
AGENTS WANTED 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
Ra i Vik a Oi 7 The Perfection - 
e os ucca I - = of Olive Oil. 


E. (RILLON, 
CENT. 
ormous profits by sending us from &10 to $1,000, 
Traders’ Building, CHICAGO, ILL 
Advertise in 
Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


** For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’ 
**For Excellence of the Product 
and Size oft ee" 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Leghorn, Italy, Established 1836, ke 


Tiss Olga Nethersole. 


Continued from page 265.) 

gives her such splendid opportunities to de- 
velop and make use of her remarkable powers, 
that it ran successfully there for thirteen weeks. 

Upon Miss Nethersole’s initial bow to her 
first New York audience much that came to us 
as to her position as an actress was found true, 
fora wonder. The lady undoubtedly possesses 
an extraordinary amount of emotional power 
If there is a serious fault in her 
work it is overmuch technique 
oration that has a tendency to suborn nature in 
the interest of theatrical business. No doubt 
much of this was due on the first night to the 
nervous strain always attendant upon a début 
Thea e the 
perhaps, that a first 
» of the 
and it is 
while 
made 


and technique. 
an over-clab 


before a public entirely new. vera 


atre-goer does not know, 


nicht audience in New York is on hard 
est in the world to c¢ mquer, 
ard that, 


her, 


Miss Neth 
ing 
a distinctly 
will make her way 
and improve upon acquaintance. She has tem 
ity in which intellectuality and 


erscle’s highest av 
before 
sion. 


not swee] 
everything she 
She 


favorable impre 


perament, a bear 
refinement predominate, a well-rounded voice, 
woman without a 


gentl 
! Even lliss Nethersole’s 


and is a 
But the play 


clresse S well, 
doubt. 
great art could not make s 


uch stuff interesting. 


EMBLEMS OF 


FOREIGNER 


Or FICE 
‘ Has not the President of your 
country some cmblem of office like the crown of 


European rulers ?” 


{merican—* Yes, sir ; the shot-gun and fish- 
ing-rod.”— Judge. 
A LATE BREAKFAST 
is often caused by a late milkman Nv cream for the 


coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning meal 
Keep a supply of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 


Doctors 
speak ip approbation, 

Prescribe and take the preparation, 
Bromo Seltzer. 


BUSINESS MEN IN A HURRY 


eat in restaurants and often food insufliciently cooked 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia and sour stomach and 
immediately relieve headache. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


gums, 


REDUCED RATES. 


THE first-class New York and Boston fare via th 
Fall River Line has just been reduced from $4 to $3 
A corresponding reduction has been made t> all other 
Eastern points. 

Dr. Sieg 


IF you suffer from looseness of bowels ert’s 


Augostura Bitters will cure you 


TH 
ley Railroad are not surpassed, 


autumn effects on the picturesque Lehigh Val 
and rarly equaled, by 


those of any other railroad on this coutinent rhe 
varied and constantly changing foliage, widely and 
richly distributed, affords a pleasure that cannot be 


deacribed in words 

Every accommodation is afforded the traveler to 
take in the grandeur of this wonderfully picturesque 
route Fine coaches, large windows. descriptive 
literature, and everything to secure comfort, 
found on this line. 

Anthracite coal used exclusively. i 
ness and comfort. No smoke, 

For full information and 


ure to tx 
nsuring cleanli 
no dust. no cinder 

illustrated deser'ptive 


matter address Charles 8S. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa 
Every Man Should Read This. 
Ir any young, old or middle aged man, suffering 


from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 


from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simpie and perfectly safe and harmless. T will 
send you the correct prescription, and yeu can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it vourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription | send free, jus J as I agree 


to do Addr IIUNGERFORD, Box A. 231, 


ess E 


Albion, Michigan 
Tue superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume, purity and richness of tone, 


The Bijou Parlor Grand 
skill 


and solidity of construction 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic 


WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emuision. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making. of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 


ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Send for Pamphlet on Sc« 
Scott& Bowne N.Y, All Druggists. 


tt’s Emulsion. Free. 


C0c. anc $1, 
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| Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
| 1d, rough, and oily skin, pre- 


vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skia purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging cf the pores. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25e. PoTTeER 


DruG AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
** All about the Skin and Hair,’’ mailed free. 























Y DEAR FELLOW, there was al- 

e ways something to admire in that 

girl ; but now she is positively beautiful. 
Her hair, so rich and wavy, shows the per- 
fection of care ; her teeth are like ivory; her 
cherry-red lips are enchanting, and a more 
complexion I never saw." 
you should not forget that the 
has made herself 


exquisite 
“Bout, John, 
object of your adoration 


lovely by the use of 


Persian Healing 


NE TAR SO 


«t is now no longer a secret that this 
INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE FOR TOI- 
LET USE isa PURIFYING AGENT OF 
WONDERFUL VIRTUES. Itis harmless 
and inexpensive, but if you obtain the 
Original, which bears CONSTANTINE’S 
mame, you will be able to HEIGHTEN 
EVERY CHARM which adds PERFEC- 
TION to 


fFEMALE LOV E LINESS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


roy.» CHLORIDE OF GOLD ¢ CURE. 
IMPROVED 
Treatment at home. Cure permanent. Write for cir- 
cular of testimonials N. DCR apy, Manager. 821- 
$22 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N.Y t s paper. 





UPRIGHT 


A NEW $900 Grand 
STEINWAY 


aint FREE 


is oeekan a ies as a premium to agents selling most 
CHRISTY KNIVES by Dec. 31, ‘94. Write for 
particulars. CHRISTY KNIFB Cco., Fremont, 
Ohio, Box 25 


| 
Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair, 





ACNE, OUTSTANDING EARS, 
ECZEMA, A LARGE MOUTH, 
| PIN MPL Es, POWDER MARKS, 
| DANDRUFT TATTOO MARKS, 
FRECKLES RED VEINS, 
WENS, A RED NOSE, 
CYSTS A PUG NOSE, 
SCARS, BLACKHEADS, 
PITTINGS BIRTHMARKS, 
WRINKLES, BARBER’s ITCH, 





or any Mark, Blemish, Deformity or Disease on, in or 


| under the skin, treated at the 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Address all cor- 127 W. 42p Sr., N.Y. 
respondence to 71 Winrer SrT., BosTon. 
N. Y. Office. 1218 WaLwuT ST., PHILA. 
Charges Moderate. ( n Free. 
Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermatology. 


John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’'s 
Facial Soap for the Skin, Scaip and Complexion—a 
medicinal toilet soap for daily 


onsultat 


use 


pure antiseptic, 
It embodies, as far as Soap can, the so thing, healing, 
preserving elements that 20 years j rac tical experi- 


most benehclw 


vel 


ence treating the Skin have pr 
Druggists sell it. 











(NADIAN (UB; ibe 


ss of THIS Whisky 





and 


% + age fyenuinene 
} * age & e ae are guaranteed by the Excise Department of 
’, he the Canadian Government by certificate over 
: ”. ’ the capsule of every bottle. From the mo- 


ment of manufacture until this certificate is 


1 


affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody 


No 








of the Excise Oficers. other Govern- 
ment in the World provides for consumers 
vendent and absolute guarantee of 
purity and ripeness. **Ganadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly 


When not 


this inde; 


adapted for medici- 


nal use. obtainable from local 


dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct 


upon application. 

h the usual Government 
t prepaid, by expre s, to 
nited States on receipt of 


A 5-ounce sample, wit 
guarantee, will be sen 
address in the U 


50c. in stamps. 


Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS ( Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 
| 69 & 70 Mark Lane, E. C. 1232 BROADWAY. 223 & 224 MonapNocK BLOCK. 


any 











> | THE CELEBRATED 


’ For Headache and Brain Fatigue, | SoH Mi f h 
| Be No Pianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
| (WARNER & CO.) eye 


CautTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 


S sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 
| — 

OD A — $—0-H-M-E-R. 

Used in Sleeplessness, Excessive Study, 


orutea i DENVER MORTGAGES, 8%, '°, 10: 

Ade rai nwork. tate seen anf Dyspep- city with vast, rich tributary territory yet to develop. Great gold- 
sia, at gue of Travel or 1opping mining expansion. Safely made far Western loans are, after all, the 
For sale by all leading druggists, by dose or bottle. 








best investment. Low valuations rule now. Abundant references 
Free circula’s. John E. Leet, 1515 Tremont St,, Denver, Colo. 














> a At Nervous and Chronic 

Ailments. For men 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.,, only. The Hewlin 

; Medical Co., Buffalo, 
LARGEST LINE OF New York. 





"NESS & HEAD NOISES. CURED 


by my INVISIBL EAR Cushions. Have he 
C 


DEA more to goo Rive than all other = 


vices combined. Whispers Ri Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Miscox, 858 B’ HE A Y. Be ee FRE 
reduced, 15 Ibs. a a month. 


FAT FOLK can make remedy. Safe 
WORLD. 


Particulars 2c. “ K. A.” Box 404, St. 
alalogue. 
Siig LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas 7 
Bu'letin,’* $2 per year. » THE 


When you can get the Best at 
F { 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. GREATAMERICAN 


Cargo Rriece pops Quan ity. 
Vell OEEOEOOEOVNTTE_ { 
yw Vv i i i a i. ai a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 











Any one 
and sure, 


Louis, Mo. 


IN THE 





Send for | 


‘Anthony's Photo 





pd atches, Clock Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
a. iven to «lub Avent. 
G Incom + made by getting 
orders for eur celebrated goods, 
For full parti ulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. 


31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 


Dinner, Tea and ollet _ Sets, 





ComPANy 





{ PC. Box 289. 








| — 
ELY’S CREAM BALM cures We 


urlington 


HAY-F-EVER 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 


| ARCHITECTURE | 


Mechanics, Steam Eng’ring, 
Electricity, Mechanical 
Drawing. R. R. and Bridge 
Eng’ring. Plumbing, Heating, 
Mining, English Branches. 
send tor free Circular, stating 
subject wish to study or your trade. 
COURBESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 
SCRANTON, PA. 








Houte 


BEST LINE 
‘oueAgo AND SF LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


BOKER’S BITTERS} 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND AJ ation a: top of Regent Street 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. ee 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER;{ 


EPPS: S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. ~ 


LONDON. 

Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
A favorite hotel with 
electricity ; excellent table 











THE LANGHAM, 


UBBER GOODsS for Hygienic 


and private use. 
| Circulars free. Gem RuspBer Co., Kansas City, 


Mo 











GOLD 


In Appearance, and the BEST Time- 
piece in the World for the Money. 


WARRANTED 5S YEARS. 
CUT THIS DUT name and address and we will 


sena this beautiful wat‘ h to you by express. You 
examine it atthe express office and if @ou think ita 


























AN AMERICAN FILLED WATCH 








} | Zp i ie _| | 














and send it to us with your 


bargain and the fincst watch you ever saw for the 
money, pay the express agent Our Special 
Sample Price $2.50, and it is yours. We are 


offering this watch at this extraordinary price cs an 
advertisemc nt to introduce the watch,therefore scnd 
in your ord: r at once as This Advertisement 
May Not Appear Again. The watch is bcouti- 
fully engraved, has encmel dial, jeweled balance 

oiltempered hairspringand all the latest improve- 
eiments that go to make a watch desirable and 
reliable as a timekeeper. FREE—With every 
watch we will send absolutely free of charg a 
beautiful gold plate chain and charm, rite 
to-day, While this offer holds good. Address, 


THE WATICNAL 
MFG. & IMPORTING COMPANY, 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





« 














BASHFUL, 
JOHN—‘‘ Sallie, ef I was to. ask you if you’ marry me, do you think you'd say yes “” 
Sallie—“ I—er—I gues Ss So.’ 
John—“ Wa-al, ef ever git « over this ’ere darn bashfulness I'll ask you some 0’ thes se time: Ke. F 





Begin Dinner | 


with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


Extract °f BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & iidioawe, Chicago. 


were BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


cts ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


i In European Ameria 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or ote Chemicals or Dyes are 


used in of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAK F AS 
pure and sol 
















COCOA is absolutely 
soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








pee eeereeres) 


‘Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal World’s 
Exhibitions since 1867, and since 1885 


Above 
Competition 


(ez AAPL AAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Ao a 
Constable A KASCo, 


Paris Costumes, 
Tailor-made Suits, 
Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets, Capes and Cloaks. 
Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


Broadway L196 


NEW YORK. 








AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL AAA 
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" BELLE OF NELSON,” 


» | | SUUVUUNCUEDOAOOUUNONNNENAD Sonsssnnas 


IVORY 
*%& SOAP 


“IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








MMU IMM oe 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


| Ducock & Plaster 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 
is as good as the genuine. 

















AG pepe bagi 

5 Cool as the breeze ) 

And As Sweet As 
Tre Flowers 


—_S > tO OS 
A 2oz trial package postpaid for 


vents 
MARBURC BRO 
he fmneniean Wosceny a successor’ 


oy, BALTIMORE Md. ose 


= 































cccoce 


cce 


for gentlemen 
is the only sat- 
isfactory gar-Q | 
ter, as it auto- & | 
matically ad-§ | 
justs itself to 
any size of leg 
and does not 
bind. 

It is sold by 
men’soutfitters 
every where. 

Ask for the genuine 
BOSTON GARTER 
and be sure you gett. 

MADE BY 
George Frost 





DPD are 
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Used in 


The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 


and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 

by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 
For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 

the parent, Address Ackex, Merratt & Convit, New 
for . Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Union Square, 














When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 
American. 


pueeasigraneioreneseen we 


20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 


application. 





Franco=American Food Co., 
P, O. Box 150, New York, 











@ 
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‘ED. PINAUD’S 


Latest Exquisite Perfume, 


See Se SE MARIE LOUISE. 


weeee- 
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{S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


pd CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 


. $4,550 FINECALF&KANGAROD 
’ $3.59POLICE,3 SoLes. 


$2.WORK 
1D eT NGMENG 
$2,375 


S BoySScHooLSHOES, 
s- 


ARE 
$250 
$3: “BesTDONGOL, 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
~ W>L.»DOUGLAS, 
ee ee son “ BROCKTON, MASS. | 
You can save money by wearing tho 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, We are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 














EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


TARE THE BEST” 
SALE EVERYWHERE. 




















The New Tariff. 


Clocks and Bronzes at Greatly 


Reduced Prices. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have 
reduced the prices of their 
stock of Clocks, Bronzes and 
Imported Novelties to give 
their patrons the immediate 
benefit of the tariff revisions 
in these articles. 








C. C, Shayne’s name in a fur garment is a 


Diff & ¢; guarantee of reliability. Awarded highest 
I any O., prizes at the world’s fair. Shayne’s, 124 and 
126 West Forty-second street, New York, is 
the leading fashionable resort for reliable and 





Fashion-book mailed to any ad- 


New York. 


elegant furs, 
dress, 





See ‘‘The True Story of flr. Cleveland’s famous Tariff "essage’’ on page 284 


